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JOHN DAVISON, Efq. 


Dzar SIR, 


NSTEAD of difaracing a 
philoſophical Treatiſe, as 
many. are wont, by prefixing to 
it the long and pompous name 
of ſome titled ideot, I dedicate 
it to a gentleman, a Cake. and 
a man of integrity.—I ſhall by 
theſe means avoid. the abſurdity 
of claiming the patronage of a 
perſon for a work, who perhaps 
knows no more of the ſubject 
than one of the Samojede, or one 
of the inhabitants of the bay of 
A 2 Sol- 
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goldania. Such a man, in all 
probability, deſerves no better 
than to be claſſed in the denomi- 
nation of thoſe to whom, as the 
republican Roman author ſays, 
ſicut in ftatua, præter nomen, 
nihil eſt additamenti.— Beſides, 
entertaining principles which are 
not by any means diametrically 
oppoſite to thoſe of that author, 
which would make me averſe to 
ſuch 2 ſtep, I have too much 
pride to dedicate my book to any 
| one in a ſuperior condition of 
| life, leſt I ſhould be looked upon 
| to be otherwiſe than in a ſituation 
that is independent, —lf, how- 
ever, I ſhould be interrogated 
whether I had not ſome inte- 
reſted views in thus particula- 
rizing 
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rizing you; I ſhould anſwer, that 
I could not- prove entircly guilt- 
leſs to the charge.—I have made 
uſe, I muſt confeſs, of not a little 
art in thus drawing you to the 
embarkation in an attempt of 
ridiculing the principles of a 
philoſopher, who has acquired 
an almoſt univerſal fame. — If 
this my work ſhould be warmly 
attacked by any intemperate 
bigot, where can I find fo able 
an advocate for my cauſe as in 
you, who are in erudition inferior 
to few, and whoſe wit and ſatire 
are fraught with an Attic ele- 
gance? With all thoſe who have 
the pleaſure of your acquaint- 
ance, I ſhall gain credit from 
the praiſe you give my book, as 

A 3 they 
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they have a great and juſt reliance 
on your judgment, — With all 
others who are ignorant of you, 
but are willing to conſider the 
queſtion, your pen (it you ſhould 
honor me in uſing it for the ſup- 
port of my cauſe) would not by 
any means have a tendency to 
injure - my reputation. — Theſe 
then are partly the reaſons for 
my making your name public.— 
I have beſides this, however, a 
ſatisfaction in thus compliment- 
ing my friend. I am pleaſed in 
thus giving to the world the ami- 
able character of one with whom 
I have been an intimate com- 
panion.— In addition to the great 
natural abilities which you poſleſs, 
and Which have been conſiderably 
Im- 
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improved by ſtudy, I have per- 
ceived in you, I think, ſingularly 
high marks of honor, the incoc- 
tum generoſo pectus honeſtum. 
Nor let me be accuſed of flattery, 
if I ſay, that you have joined the 
man of faſhion to the man of 
letters. This is an aſſemblage as 
uncommon as it is agreeable.— 
We are ſoon diſguſted at the 
rough incivilities of the man who 
has been immured in college 
walls, though his converſation be 
dignified now and then with 
learned and ſagacious remarks; 
nor are we much longer pleaſed 
with the contemptible inanity of 
the man of mere politeneſs.—It 
is not with either of theſe cha- 
racters that one can with pleaſure 

A 4 aſſo- 
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aſſociate, —This is a character ſo 
rare, as only to be met with now 
and then in a man of genius, 
who deſpiſes to tread in thoſe 
plebeian paths which are as com- 
mon as the ſteps that mount the 
Capitol, —If the better part of 
the day therefore has been con- 
ſumed in company and diverſion, 
a wet towel wrapt about the head 
will invigorate the brain to a ca- 
pability of ſtudy, and help to 
the collection of the ſcattered 
ideas. —Theſe, as Perſius ſays,. — 
Nocturnis juvat impalleſcere chartis. 

Let me not, however, run into 
the abſurdity of an apotheoſis.— 
I will not even pretend to repre- 
ſent you as a man bleſt with every 
perfection that human nature can 

1 poſſeſs. 
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pollefs. — Your faults however 
ſhall be left for the tongue and 
pen of your enemy,—He will 
find, I muſt ſay, no where fo 
few as with you.—I have ſcarce 
ſpoken of you more than as a 
man of ſtrict honor, and as a man 
of genius. —This all who are ac- 
quainted with you will fay is a 
character that you have juſtly de- 
ſerved. I am little accuſtomed, 
believe me, . to the milky lan- 
guage of panegyric.—1 find my- 
felf very awkwazd in that manner 
of writing. am better calcu- 
lated to imitate a Philippic or a 
Catilinarian of Cicero, than 
either 'of his orations about Mar- 
cellus or Ligarms. — You muſt 
excuſe therefore my ſaying much. 
I I could 
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I could wiſh that this Publi- 


cation had undergone your cor- 
rection.— For I make no doubt 
there are ſeveral errors eſcaped 
my obſervation, which you would 
have perceived. —I have found 
an advantage in other works by 
permitting your peruſal of them 
before they were given. to the 
public eye.—You are almoſt the 
only perſon however in the world 


to whole criticiſm I would thus 


ſubmit my productions, as you 
are more defirous of making 
proper and ſubſtantial emenda- 
tions, than frivolous and futile 
objections to ſhew your learning 
and diſcernment.— I wiſh you 
had read it, before it came forth, 
with all the malice of a friend. 


The 
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The favours that I requeſt of 
you on account of this Dedication 
are, that you would conſtantly 
continue to viſit me when we are 
ſituated near one another, and 
when far abſent, that you would 
oblige me with your letters, which 
like your converſation are replete 
with wit, good ſenſe, humour, 
and politeneſs, —I hope it will 
not be reckoned vanity in me to 
ſay, that my efteem for you took 
its origin from a ſimilarity of diſ- 
poſition.— It was from this that 
an immediate friendſhip aroſe 
after our firſt ſeeing one another, 
for our ſouls were /ike ſtrings 
bound up together in muſic, homo- 
geneous, and producing the ſame 
emotions and paſſions from the 

| ſame 
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ſame external cauſes. —Such were 
their congenial nature, that, (to 
repeat what Perſius, the Satyriſt, 
ſaid of his Præceptor Cornutus :) 


Non equidem hoc dubites, amborum fxdere certo, 
Conſentire dies, et ab uno ſidere duci. 


I have prefixed your name to 
this Publication, as there is no 
one in the world of whom J have 
an higher opinion; and I hope 
that you will believe me to be, 


Dz ar SIR, 
With the trueſt Reſpect, your 
fincere Friend, and affec- 
tionate humble Servant, 


CHARLES CRAWFORD, 


* 


Queen's College, Cambridge, 
September 10, 1773. 
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7 THOUGHT it would be better to 
tranſlate the material parts of the 
Dialogue of the Immortality of the Soul 
than to tranſlate the whole —Plato is a 
 oriter who is not only given to rhapſody, 
but to tautology alſo— He is ſo much ad- 
dicted to the latter, that he will in his 
qvorks very often fatigue you with four on 
five pages, in ſpeaking of that which might 
equally as well have been ſaid in one.— 
Had I yiven. à tranſlation of the whole 
Dialogue, the reader would have repined 
more than once at being led into the tedious 
and barren' tracks of diſputation, unat= 
tended and unadorned with any beautiful. 
thoughts, or brilliant expreſſions, as into a 
country where - no verdure quickens, and 
where the melancholy traveller has. nothing 
to engage his attention, but dreary marſhes 
or ſolitary heaths,1 am afraid my reader 


all 
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ail find my work unentertaining enough az 
it is, but he muſt conſider that he has no 
right to expect a luſcious feaſt for his 
imagination, when I only propoſed to appeal 
to his judgment. In ſhort, I am appre- 
Benſive that I ſhall have reaſon to ſay, © 
Non his Plebecula gaudet, 
I hope not to incur the imputation of 
vanity for treating the abſurdities of ſome 
great writers with an unbecoming dij- 
reſpect. I am of opinion, that the argu- 
ment which Mr. Locke and the Logicians 
denominate the Argumentum ad Verecun- 
diam i. e. the urging it as right to give 
aſſent to a propoſition, becauſe ſome great 
man has done the ſame} has met with too 
much countenance among ft philoſophers.— | 
We ſhould look upon Reaſon as Lord Chief 
TFuſtice in the Court of Philoſophy, we 
ſhould lock upon our antagoniſts in a diſpute, 
even though they be as formidable as a 
Cicero, or a Bacon, 4 Locke, or a Deſ- 
cartes, no more than as counſel on the other 
fide of the - queſtion, to whom indeed it is 
neceſſary and proper to give a due attention, 
but 
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but not to allow their authority to be dicta- 
tortal or deciſive, for we muſt at laſt appeal 
to the impartial determination of reaſon, 
where ſhe fits in her pavilion, calm and 
unruffled, and covered with the Majeſty 
of Light. 

If again it ſhould be ſaid, that it ap= 
pears arrogant in a young man, who is not 
even a Graduate at the Univerſity, to con- 
trovert the writings of ſo admired and 
profound a philoſopher as Plato. If it 
ſhould be ſuperciliouſiy obſerved, that one 
in ſuch a fituation ſhould dedicate himſelf 
Zo read and not to write Books, 

Scilicet Ingenium, et rerum Prudentia velox , 

Ante Pilos venit.— 

In anſwer to this I muſt ſay, that he 2 
little deſerves the name of a philoſopher 
who minds the man more than the argu- 
ments, and who conſiders or cares whother 
bis author be forty or twenty. I muſt alſo 
relate to ſuch a detracter a ſtory that may 
not be inapplicable. A young man was ſent 
as Embaſſador from one Sovereign to an- 
other. The Monarch to whom he was ſent 

IN being 
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being Alcuſted at his youth, which made bun 
appear unequal to the important charge he 
had undertaken, athſr ved, that no greater 
Arent could be offered. bim than to. fend 
4 beardleſt boy te negotiate with him upon 
matters of State. The young Embaſſuddn, 
being. nettled as this. ſarcaſlical remark, 
replied, ** The next; Embaſſador, pleaſe 
your Majgfty, thet ſhalt be font ar 
be a Ram Goat. | | 
I am of opiman that ihe credit- which 
Plata bas acquired in the world" is the 
greats ſatire abe the anderftanding 
of mankind. We ſearce ever bear hum 
Haken of but by- the appellation of the 
ine, the immortal, or the god-like Pato. 
Nay fame bave carried their admiration "to 
ſuch a pitch, of extravagance,” ax toi fay. 
| that be Was — a eee. 
chin ang we may reokon fame" of the 
| Fathers, and\the learned\Monfienr: Daier, 
who wrote his Lyfe, and tranſlated ſome 
part of his works. Notwithſtanding this, 


By —_ ta fpeak- after à very. celebrated 


writer, the moſe wild and inconſiſtent 
author 
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aut bar that. ever wrote, who inflead of a 
ratimal_fyſtem of philoſophy, raiſed by the 
obſervation of the phanomena of Nature, 
eonſtrufted a fantaſtic hypothetical one of 
imagination, and corrupted the true ſprings - 
of knowledge. His diſciples, many of whom 
were men of learning and ability, con- 
trated the errors of their maſter ; they 
implanted them into thoſe ' of their. own 
time, and ſucceeding ages have adopted the 
infatuation. He laid a flimſey foundation for 
ſcience, upon which the latter Platonicians 
have raiſed a ſuperſtructure that is altoge- 
ther groteſque and uncouth.—T here cannot 
be a greater inſtance of the blind partiality 
of mankind for this philoſopher, than th# 
diſtinguiſhing that friendſhip or affettion, 
which" has nothing ſenſual in it, by the 
appellation of Platonic Love, when he 
was ar much addicted to a certain unnatu- 
ral inclination, as any man of that fort 
wvho; ever diſgraced a human, form, Me 
baue the flrongeſt evidence of his being 
guilty" of this erime that hiſtory can furniſh 
r 
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4s with*. It is aſſerted by ſeveral, and 
denied by none. Mell may we upon this, 
exclaint againſt him in the impaſſioned lan- 
guage: of the Roman Orator. —O Fedita- 
tem Haminis flagitioſam ! Audaciam, Ne- 
quitiam, Libidinem non ferendam His 
Maſter-Miſſes are ſaid to have been with- 
out number. — How then muſt the bim of 
every generous young man burn with indig- 
nation at the contempt, which was expreſſed 
7 this unnatural philoſopher, for that ſex 

— — —— 
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more into this, he will find the ſubject fully created 
upon in Diogenes Laertius in the Life of Plato, 
| Fide Vol. i. p. 182, 183 and 184 of the Quarto-- 
ition, in two Volumes, He will there find theſe 
moſt beautiful lines (they would have been more Io 
if they had been ſaid of a Woman) to SR 
Aſter, as he is called by fome— | 


Aertęac iiewdgec deriy lee. Cong 
Oikarde, ws v Gjappacm tis Bt GHι, | 
— There are many other harmonious lines in the 


above-mentioned place, for Plato ſeems to have 
miſtaken his talent.— He would have made a better 
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' which ought to be the objetis of bis moſt 
fervent admiration !— In them may be 
found all that it good, amiable, and ſibeet. 
—Confidering them in a ſenſual view, they 
afford us Joys greater than any we can 
gueſs hereafter. As friends and companions, | 
they are fo endearing. as to extenuate the 
rigor of the hardeſt fate —IW Ben . we are 
willing to deſcribe an Art, a Science, or 4 
Virtue; do we not repreſent it under the 
amiable figure of 4 Woman? Painting 
and Sculpture, Hiſtory and Aſtronomy, 
Fuſtice and Charity are all drawn in 4 
female form with a lagſe robe, that appears 
Somewhat envious of two lovely hillocs of, 
ſnow {the praſpect of Elyfium ] but not | 
quite ſo envious as entirely to prevent the , 
fight of them.—The man who prefers the | 
love of boys to that of women, ſeems to me . | 
to have been curſed with as black a ſoul as 5 
Be abo would prefer beauty to deformity, 
genius to idiotiſin, cleanlmeſs,toulth, ligt 
to darkneſs, order lo cunfuſon, or beaver 
10 hell. — IL not the converſation of . 
nan more lively. than that of men? 
a 2 Are 
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: ee not their tempers more free and 
more benevolent ? From being ſecluded from 
mercantile and other money tranſattions of 
life, they are leſs endued with a habit to 
deceive, are more fincere, are more in- 
genuous. In their company and in their 
converſation, the man of genius finds the 

Full praiſe and honour for bis merit ;— 
among /: his own ſex be too often finds 
malice, envy and perſecution for the rich 
poſſeſſion. —1It is illiberal to urge their want 
of learning. —By the method we bring them 
up, we prevent them from. the means of 
obtaining it, and then cruelly object to them 

« becauſe they are deficient in that reſpect.— 
Their capacities are not inferior by nature 

. . to thoſe of the other ſex, If we confider 
a great lady of the preſent ge, 100 has 
appeared as a new phenomenon in the hea- 
vent, we ſhall find it poſſible, that a Woman 
without the | advantages .. of. our ſchool 
and univerſity education, may almeft equal 
en of the moft extraordinary genius with 
all thoſe advantages. It is. too much the 

| Jaffion for men to 9 them, and exerciſe 
their 


wordt of 2 very great poet, who was one 
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85 their wit upon them in company or in poems, 
(for the wices of Italia increaſe. upon 'us 
daily but I think the abominable_ thing 
who dares to act in this manner, ſhould be 
put forth from the ſociety of all rational 
men, and be treated in 'no_ better a light 
than one would treat a blaſphemer. of bis 
God. In ſhort, I wiſh all thoſe who 
avoid that commerce. with them which 
nature and reaſon point out, bad but one 

bead, that ons might cut it off at 4 ftroke, 
er that they were hung up like dogs in 
cluſters, I they did not \ flrive. (to. uſe. the 


of. the greateſt adnurers KY Sex} that 
they. ſhould, | 
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And learn to bonour them as muchas IJ. 

I bope therefore, FI do not by the fol- 
lowing remarks raiſe a contempt for Plato's 
Works, to be able to make the Man detefted. 
I may not be unneceſſary to advertiſe 
] pa reader, that though I have ſpoken in a 
contemptuous manner once or twice of thoſe 
m7 the Fathers, that I do not mean 
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by this to urge any thing againſt the Chrif- 
Han Religion. Bey, as well as all other 
commentators, if they run into abſurdities 
are lawful game, and as fuch they Pall 
akvays be hunted dawn when the oppor- 
unity offers, —T muſt alſo declare that I 
| "have not meant in any one paſſage of the 
book to' caft any reflettion upon the Religion 
of Jes Chri,—-If any ne will point ot 
#* paſſage, ' where without my intention, 
there ſhould appear fonething difreſtetful 
'of ilat Religion the ending paſſage 
uf Inmediately'be eraſed." © 
all rmarntain" the free expreſſions in 
Furt bh fome other fbi, till I am cin- 
vuced by reaſon that they are wrong, re- 
gardig , am difadvantage"" that” may 
accrue td me from them, and even ah 
lum Tuat, ier I detarred iof -rbis 
? her ty of toriting what I thought, Lol 
d longer 01705 for vital air, and though in 
. #hom off youth,” and "faVobred 7 with 
allt every other fr In life, F ſhould 
vr chre how fon I was deprived of” that 
WL The T ſhout thin Peak of in the 
melan- 
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melancholy Janguage of Cicero) quæ me 
manens conficeret angoribus, info no- 
 teftiis omnibus liberaret. | 
| a 
the obſervations of thoſe * flumſey declaimers, 
obo abuſes work very often before they 


laughter - an amuſement " for \my- Hure 
hours, F however any man of real abili- 
rice end" herning - ſhould fiand forth. ro 
indicate bis admir \ | red Plato. I foall tremble 
at lic pen, as at" the fear of Cafar— 

brave enough, F-think, to have rg 
much as my ſtrength would: have permitted 
me the attacks of the formidable warrior, 
dd — — — 

2 [This is not meant. fat the Reviewers.—The 


author has no malice againſt them. He hints only 
at thoſe who from mere ill- nature write in the News 
Paper againſt the character of a man and his works 
without knowing any of the Eines of either.—If the 
"critics however will examine learnedly this Difſe: 
tation ont the Phedm, I do not doubt but that there 
Td be ſoms trifling inaccuracies for their ſpleen to 
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aud even the conquered to have made his 
very hardly earned; fo with this my lite= 
rary antagoniſt, I will combat inch by inch, 
ard if at laſt be finds himſelf juperiar, cbe 
pleaſure of his triumph ſball be ſomewhat 
abated ly the ſmart from the. wounds which 
Be will baue received. This ſhall be the 
ae: as Agamemnon ſau 973-128 
Ec d res xgxo; empozangrps; rb. 
I uauld humbly entreat my reader to lay 
aſide his prejudices,. if he can ds it far ance 
in his life. I would beg of bim that though 
be has heard Plato extallad ta the fies by 
almoſt every one tulo has ſpoken of him, and 
that tho be bas thought hinſelf > thoroughly | 
convinced of tbe natural immartality of 
\zbe ſaul by-thoſe who have' treated 1 
that ſubject, to fuppoſe for once that. 0 
things do admit of fome- little doubt 
I muſt beg his attention to the advice 
that Deſeartes gives his reader in the be- 
ginning of bus Principles of | Philoſophy. 
Ir is expreſſed in theſe ttrms.—Comme nous 
avons efit Enfans avant que d'eſtre hommes, 
— n e jugs tantoft bien et tan- 
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9e. mal des cboſes qui ſe font proſenttes d 
nos ſens, lorſque nous navions pas Puſage 
entier de notre raiſon, pliſieurs jugemens 
ain precipitez nous empechent de'parvenir 
a la connoiſſance de la verite, et nous pre- 


viennent de telle forte, quil My a point © 


Papparence que nous pouiſſions nous en de- 
lurer, fi nous nwentreprennons de douter, 
une fois en notre vie, de toutes les choſes 
ou nous avons le moindre ſoupgon dincer- 
' T would not haveit imagined that I main- 
"tam no belief of a future late, and that I 
am willing to controvert all the principles of 

religion, becauſe J argue againſt the natural 

immortality of the foul. — There are many 
'fmcere believers in the Chriſtian Religion, 
and who are of the eftabliſhed Church, who 
have argued in the ſame manner.—The moſt 
celebrated men of this perſuaſion ꝙ our 
'own days are, Doctor Law,” {the 'profent 
Biſhop of Carlifle } ;—the ingenious author 
of the Confeſſional, who wrote an Hiſtorieal 
View of the Controverſy concerning "the 
N State; and I believe the late 


learned 
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karned'Dr. Fortin may be claſſed among / 
_ the maintainers of a Pfycho-pannychia.— 
There are mam graut names antiquity | 
who have denied the dogma of the immorta- 
lity.—Letno man therefore ſay that my rafh 
arm has endeavoured to pluck up a general 
acknowledged ticle of faith by refuting 
when the ſame has been attempted by an arm 
that is covered with a lawn fleeve,—I do not 
attempt to eradicate the comfortable belt 
of 4 Future flate. I agree to the 1 
of . —I allow ade the truth of the 
Chriſtian Religion, and think fnce the 
appearance 'of Feſius, that we cannot any 
donger ſay with Pindar, 
* CvpuCoaoy # Fro Tic erixtorien \ 
Tis, eee er- | N 
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_— jftion. Relgian, however, fri 
es, in my uon, the mortali 

the ſoul. x. : qt 
I propeſed to have given the opinions of 


all the learned men of Europe concerning 
the 


PREFACE; mxvi 
the nature of the faul,—T found boweves 
that ſuch a plan would neceſſarily employ @ 
confiderable. time. have therefore only 
given the opinions of the maſt celebrated of 
engaged in other avocations than at preſent, 
the foul worthy of notice in the Greek, 
Latin, Ege, French, Spaniſh - and 
Lalion languages.—In ſhort, I had fome 
intention of making ſuch a compilation as 
to render it unneceſſary to look into any 
other book for the dactrine of the foul. — 
This therefore may be looked upon as the 
ſeetch only of a much larger work, -I have 
been guilty, I confe %, of a miſnomer. 

T make no doubt the undertaking I am 
entering upon will by many be looked upon 
tobe Faſh, and adventurous in an extreme. 

_ going to pluck ſome of the laurels 
which for ages have adorned the tomb of 


Inſignemque meo capiti petere inde coronam. 
2 | Plato, 
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n PREFACE. 
Plato, and from the luxuriant ſpoil te 
GR ne ee N 
In bis works there 1s an exuberance and 
an ebullition of error.—His groſs cor 
ruptions ought now to be removed, as they 
dave wantoned in their growth, and are 
become” fetid and feculent.—It is not, for 
inſtance, only here and there that we meet 
with any thing faulty or improper in the 
Dialogue of the Immortality of the Soul, 
the whole we ſhall find to be a monſtrous 
tiſſue of vanity, inconſiſtency, and abſurdity. 
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1 rally treated every ſubject was by 
Dialogue. This mauucr we find imitated 
by ſome, and praiſed by many of the 
antients. He endeavoured to prove all 
his principles by what the logieians de- 
nominate Induction. This plan is highly 
extolled by Ariſtotle, Cicero, Quinctilian 
and others. My Lord Bacon, however, 
in his advancement of learning, has 
ſhewyn the impropriety of this method 
of reaſoning. The encomiums of and 


advertiſe my reader, that be ſhould-be 
7 N 1 ” B 4 = 


The Phadon is adialognewhich Plato 


poſed upon by Plato, and the writers of 
this ſtamp. If ohe has a bad cauſe to 


defend, 2 put his- thoughts into 


a dialogue. It is an ufair way vf treat- 


ing a ſubject.— —It is frau t with another 
inconvenience beſides thele—I mean the 


exPrplixity of al A ee oY 


"ters. 110 is the nature o A thing, 
there ſhould be a deal of time con x". Lo 


In unneceffary compliments and and obſerva- 


4198s. . We, mult not. imagine tha 
Sives a che account af, She doctrin of 


Phon, and, Dicgengs Laertzus of having 

corrupted the doQrings, of his. maſters. 
The accuſation is rgonemllyiqhought: 11 | 
pe well fopade?. The. Diplogilts in 
this treatiſe an che I tality of the 
Soul, are Phaædon ant EKrhectates . 


imagines Soctates to baye had with his 


friends before he drank he. peilen, after 


being condemned to death bythe Athont» 
ans. He had been accuſed by Melitits:40 


his mannet. : 
u a charge: 


463.) 


charge: Socrates is an impious man. 
Infatuated by a criminal curioſity, he is 
willing to know what is done in the 
heavens, and to know what is in the 
very bowels of. the earth. He has the 
means of always triumphing over juſ- 
tice, and he does not content himſelf to 
keep theſe ſecrets, within his own breaſts, 
but, teaches. them to others. After 
being condemned to ſuffer death to the 
perpetual diſgrace of his country) he was 
conducted to priſon, —The Dialogue has 
the name of the Phædon *, becauſe Plato 
makes one of that name, who was a diſ- 
ciple of Socrates, relate the ſtory. _ 
In the beginning of the dialogue Plato 
introduces Echecrates as enquiring of 
an hoy: his maſter - en and 


11 ; 


- 
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» Pheden avoit les dernieres boese à So- 

crate ; car ayant ẽtẽ fait priſonnier de guerre, et 
ayant ẽtẽ vendu à un marchand des eſclaves, qui 
en voulut faire un commerce honteux. Socrate 
qui avoit ẽtẽ charmẽ de ſon eſpirit, avoit oblige 
Alcibjade ou Criton à le rachepter, et Vavoit regu 
au nombre de ſes amis et de ſes n —Dacier 
Ocuvres de Platon. 
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what he faid, after being condemned to 
ſuffer death by the eleven magiftrates? 
Phzdon, in reply, ſays *, That he did 
not pity his maſter as he would a fami- 
liar friend who was juſt going to die. 
That Socrates appeared fo happy to him 
when he confidered his difcourfe and 
the diſpoſition of his mind, and with 
what intrepidity and refolution he met 
death, that he believed he did not de- 
ſcend to the ſhades below without the 
_ attendance of ſome divinity.” © Phædon 
continues, and relates a converſation that 
paſſed between Socrates and Cebes, one 
of his friends, concerning the poet Eve- 
| nus. © Theſe things, Cebes, ſays Socra- 
| tes, tell to Evenus; ſay to him alſo, 
that I wiſh him well; and that if he is 
wiſe he will follow me.—For I am to 
ſuffer death to day ;—the Athenians have 
ordered it.“ Then Simmias ſays, What 
is it, Socrates, that you deſire to be 
men- 


. 


BY * The learned 2 may obſerve that have 
taken pains to give a literal tranſlation from the 
Greek when I have quoted from Plato, 


('s } 
mentioned to Evenus I have been 
with him often, and by what I have 
ſeen of him, I think he will not chear- 
fully follow you.“ What, ſays he, 
is not Evenus a philoſopher ?” He 
appears ſo to me,” ſays Simmias. 
Therefore, ſays Socrates, not only he 
but all of that inclination will be ready 
to follow me.—He will not, I know, lay 
violent hands upon himſelf, for that 
they ſay is unlawful.” Cebes aſked him 
how he could reconcile the affirming, © It 
was not lawful to commit ſelf-murder, 
and yet that a philoſopher ſhould wiſh 
to die.” | Socrates, to convince Cebes of 
the truth of his propoſition, argues thus : 
„The ſaying, we have in our myſte- 
ries and ceremonies, That we are put 
here as in a poſt which we cannot leave 
of ourſelves, appears not very eaſily to 
be underſtood. But this ſeems to me, 
Cebes, to be well ſaid, that the gods 
take care of us, and 3 
ſeſſion of the gods. Does it not appear 
. Cebes ? © Yes,” replies Cebes, 
* B 3. « Would 
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Would not you, therefore, if one of 
your flaves ſhould kill himſelf, be very 
angry; and if you could, would you not 
puniſh him ?“ « By all means,” he fays. 
« By the ſame method of reaſoning T 
think a man ſhould not lay violent hands 
upon himſelf, but ſhould wait for a 
ſammons from the Deity, like this ſent 
to me now.” This latter I by no means 
think to be a conclufive argument againſt | 
ſuicide, For we do not ſtand in the ſame 
relation tothe Deity as a flave ſtands in to 
us. Socrates here judges of the ſenſa- 
tions in the breaſt of the ſupreme Being 
by thoſe that we have. The Deity, by. 
his almighty fiat, can create other beings 
to ſupply” our place in the creation when 
we chuſe to leave it. We cannot do 
thus in regard to the ſlave that we have 
loſt. A certain number of beings are 
allotted, I make no doubt, for the habi- 
tation of rhis' world. If we of ourſelves 
diminiſh for a little time this number, 
yet it will ſoon be completed again. 
The ſaying in * 4 nr and oere- 
monies 


4 
monies of the Athenians, though looked 
upon by Socrates as very unintelligible, 
appears to me very plain, and to con- 
tain ſome argument. Many have en- 
larged upon this idea, and have com- 
pared the Deity to a general, and every 
thing created to his army. It has been 
ſaid, that as we cannot with honour de- 
ſert from our commander in the field 
except we have his expreſs conſent, ſo 
it is impious to leave our poſt here with- 
out a particular ſummons from God. 
Againſt this it may be urged, that tho 
we ſerve the Deity, yet we are his free- 
born ſubjects, and not his ſlaves. That 
it cannot be diſpleaſing to an all 
powerful and benevolent maſter to leave 
his ſervice, when it is diſagreeable to us, 
as he can at his word (for all that is in 
heaven and earth obey that word) create 
other beings to ſupply our place. This 
is alſo an argument that may be urged in 
favour of ſuicide.—-If a benevolent man 
makes you a preſent which he intends. 
ſhould adminiſter to your comfort and 


7, B54 | hap- 
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happineſs, he cannot be offended with 
you for throwing. away that preſent 
when you find it does not anſwer. his 
deſign and expectation. In the ſame 
manner the Deity, who is a benevolent 
being, cannot be offended with you for 
throwing away the gift of life when 
you find it troubleſome and e 
to you. 

Notwithſtanding what L have id 1 
would not be underſtood as being an 
advocate for the lawfulnefs of fuicide. 
What J mean is this—I think Plato's 
reaſoning againſt ſelf- murder to be very 
trifling and inconcluſive, and that ſome 
arguments may be advanced in the de- 
fence of it which, though not convine- 
ing, are yet puzzling, and not very 2 
to be refuted, | 

Md Santos for he. to. Bets 

mias: Do you think philoſophers 
> any tegard for thoſe things which 
are called pleaſures, as cating and drink- 
- ing?” „By no means, replies Sim- 
mias. What then?—for venereal 

4 Ples- 
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pleaſures ? “ No.“ Do ſuch; men 
think much of other circumſtances which 
reſpect the body? Do they with for the 
poſſeſhon of rich clothes, and ſhoes, and 
other ornaments of the body, or do they 
deſpiſe them except when there is a 
neceflity for uſing them? A true 
philoſopher, ſays Simmias, appears to 
me to deſpiſe all theſe things.” All the 
care and ſtudy therefore of ſuch a man, 
is not concerning the body, you think, 
but how he may remove himſelf from it 
and join himſelf to the ſoul.” It ap- 
pears ſo to me,” he replies. Does it 
not therefore appear manifeſtly from 
theſe things that a philoſopher, more 
than all other men, ſhould ſeparate him- 
ſelf from the commerce of the body? 
I can by no means-agree with Plato that 
wiſdom confiſts in debarring ourſelves 
from the pleaſures of the body. The 
appetites. we have were given that they 
ſhould be fatisfied. Why ſhould we 
abſtain from eating and Urinking if they 
give us: pleaſure, and do not impair our 

| | health, 
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health, nor come attended with any 
other inconvenience? The man who 
acts in this manner deſerves no more 
the name of a philoſopher or a truly wiſe 
man, than he who when walking in a 
fine garden, where there were delicious 
Fruits and ſweet ſmelling flowers, ſhould 
refuſe to gratify either the ſenſe of taſte 
or of ſmelling. True enjoyments are 
ſcattered with a ſcanty hand over this 
vale of tears; the inlets to pleaſure are 
very ſcarce. He, in my opinion there- 
fore, deſerves moſt the character of a 
Philoſopher or a wiſe man, who moſt 
-purchaſes all the pleaſures of the world 
without mortifying reflections. The 
Epicurean poet adviſes us well! 

WS; Indulge genio, ene dulcia. 


The pleaſures of the Paphian queen 
ſeem to be the. moſt deſireable of any. 
Why ſhould we, in imitation of Socrates's 
doctrine, debar ' ourſelves from the chief 
enjoyment of life, an enjoyment with- 
out which life itſelf would be an infipid 

Enter= 
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entertainment (or, according to our col- 
lege phraſe, a very ſevere lownge) a formal 
ſtate of drudgery and inanimation? 
Though it was the cant of the philoſo- 
phy of Socrates and Plato to pretend to 
deſpiſe the body, and to free the foul 
from its incumbrances, yet they were 
guilty of indulging their bodies in the 
moſt filthy of all inclinations : I mean, 
they were addicted to pederaſty. No 
jeſs a number than Dion, Phædrus, 
Alexis, Agathon, and Aſter, are ſaid 
to have been Plato's maſter- miſſes. To 
theſe he addreſſes himſelf ſometimes in 
the moſt licentious and extravagant man- 
ner. He ſays thus to Dion, Thou 
enflameſt my ſoul to love thee even to 
folly itſelf.” To Aſter he ſays, That he 
could wiſh himſelf the ſky, that he might 
be nothing but eyes to behold him.“ 
What excuſe will the defenders of Plato 
offer for his being guilty of this moſt 
damnable practice, the worſt that could 
ever be introduced into a ſtate, that 
ought to be extinguiſhed by fire and 


ſwor d, 
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ſword, becauſe it attacks the very vitals 
of a ſtate, the heart and exiſtence of its 
conſtitution 2. It will avail them but 
little to ſay that I am too ſevere in accu- 
ſing him of a crime which had ſuch an 
univerſal ſway over the people amongft 
whom he lived, and was ſo common 
in the country of which he was an inha- 
paſſions were ſo common amongſt the 
* Greeks, that an Anacreon gave a de- 
g 1 
The deteſtable inclination to Pederaſty was 
as common amongſt the Romans as in Greece. 
Juvenal, who pretended to ſatirize the vices of the 
times, expreſsly prefers the love of boys to women, 
in that infamous ſixth ſatire, where he commits to 
me the worſt of Leſe Majeſts, treaſon againſt 
the majeſty of woman, | 


Puſio qui node non litigat. 
Virgil wrote an eclogue upon one man's courting 
another. L 


_  Formoſum paſtor Corydon ardebat Alexin. 


Cato Uticenſis is reported to have kept young 
Daves for this diabolical purpoſe, and to have turned 


them away when they grew old. Cæſar was ſaid 
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ſcription to his painter mn 
rare | 
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to be the huſband/of every wife, and the wife of 
every huſband. | DO) 2999171 
Alios — aliorum amori Bagitioſifime inſer- 
viebat. As Salluſt finely ſays of Catiline. Yet 
the divine” Tully, the object of my admiration, 
ſeems to have been untainted with theſe unnatural 


paſſions. He reflects upon Anthony in a Philip- 
pic, for being ſubſervient to the beaſtiy luſt of young 
Curio; and in moxe places of his works ſeems 
very much to diſcommend the practice. — This is 
a noble inflance-of the greatneſs of Tully's mind. 
Ane infrequency of unnatural luſts may be urged 

thoſe flimſy declaimers who, talk of the 
wickedaeſs of the preſent times. Will they com- 
pare this age with what mankind were under the 
emperors of Rome, or to what the people of Greece 
were? I do not pretend to ſay that we never hear 
of any ſuch things. I would however venture to 
affirm, that were our ſalutary laws againſt this vice 
properly put in execution, we ſhould not hear of 
the commiſſion of it once in a century. But why 
do I ſpeak of ſuch à thing in the preſent weak and 
deteſted reign, in which the extravagance of follies 
have gained the patronage of royal favour, and all 
the moſt infamous crimes have gained the royal 
"mercy. 
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as we in our days would of a fine wo- 
man; and, what is worſt, that an . 
chines as familiarly (in his anſwer to 
the rep ere of Demoſthenes) ſpeaks 
of the ee Ta opverg eiodovre, as any one 
would of  frequenting a bawdy-houle. 
In anſwer to this, I ſay that it is no ex- 
cuſe for a man who calls himſelf a phi- 
loſopher to be guilty of a vice, becauſe 
that vice is common. Cicero ſays, ii 
boni viri habendi ſunt qui ſequntur na- 
turam, optimam bene vivendi ducem. 
Socrates and Plato acted in direct oppo- 
ſition to what nature would have pointed 
out. In this inſtance therefore I will 
maintain that they were bad men. So- 
crates and Plato ſeem to have known 
that ſuch love was improper, though 
from a damned infatuation they could 
not refrain themſelves from the indul- 
Spe a 

Zenophon i in the Memorabilia makes 
| Socrates: exclaim againſt it. Plato alſo 
ſpeaks againſt it, in his firſt book of 
laws, wherein he arraigns the govern- 
| . 
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ments of Crete and Lacedzmon, becauſe 
of their public exerciſes, which produced 
and cauſed thoſe abominable deſires in 
women towards women, and in men 
towards men by a perverſion of. their 
natural uſe. He calls it a deteſtable and 
infamous crime, the vileſt and moſt 
execrable ſin which intemperance could 
cauſe to be committed againſt God. — 
This cannot however be urged in pal- 
liation of him, for the more he knew 
the heinouſneſs of the offence, the more 
culpable he was for not e him- 
The conſtant leſſon of ile DIY 
Philoſophy was, that we ſhould entirely 
ſeparate ourſelves from the body, and 
mind only the concerns of the ſoul.— 
Ariſtophanes in the * NE®EAAL which 
F RIFE | +8 


He makes Strepſiades, a clown, apply to 
Socrates for inſtruction. EN. r pus #aAes w Pnjerpe 3 

Er. rpwrov pry ori doors arriboks Karre. LN. 
A epobarw, xal Trgipore Tov . This is what 
he ſays to him at firſt, - Socrates afterwards. tells 


him, 
EQ, 
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s a moſt excellent piece of fatire, finely 
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Socrates, by Phædon's n- cle 
tinues the dialogue with Simmias in this 
matiner. What muſt we eſtabliſh con- 
cerning theſe things, Simmias? Shall 
we ſay, that to be juſt is any thing or 
nothing? T pray, by Jove, that we 
may, replies Simmias.—Is not honour 
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and honeſty ſomething ? How? Did 
you ever ſee any of theſe with your 
eyes?“ 4 No.” Did you ever touch 
them with any other ſenſe of your body 
(for I ſpeak of every thing, of magni- 
tude, of health, of ſtrength, and ſhortly 
of the eſſence {Tyg ovrrng) of all other 
things, that is the ſubſtance which every 
thing has in itſelf ; (5 ruyzaver exacov e) 
or is the true nature of them to be per- 
ceived by the body? Does not he pur- 
ſue the pureſt way of inveſtigating every 
thing, who endeavours to purſue every 
thing by thought, without ſupporting 
that thought by ſeeing, or bringing any 
other ſenſe to the aſſiſtance of this medi- 
tation, and who endeavours to trace the 
pure genuine eſſence or 7 ſubſtance” of 
things, by revolving every thing over 
by itſelf in his mind with intenſe-medi- 
tation, removed as much as poſſible from 
the influence of his eyes, cars, and. of 
the whole body, becauſe it diſturbs the 
mind, nor permits it to follow truth and 
wiſdom when it is taken in communion 

C with 
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with it?”—This method of reaſoning 
we find finely ridiculed, with his uſual 
torrent of impetuous eloquence, by my 
Lord Bolingbroke in his Philoſophical 


Works. If you would know, ſays he, 


how Socrates purſues this ſublime me- 
thod of inveſtigating nature, you may 
pleaſe to imagine Anaxagoras and him 
in your garden, and yourſelf ſauntering 


between them. You admire the beauty 


and ſmell of one of your flowers, and 
you aſk the philoſophers what makes it 
fo fine and fo fweet. The firſt talks to 
you of the figure of the flower, or the 
variety of colours which ſet off one 
another, and the ſeveral tints which 
run into another and beget a pleaſing 
confuſion. He talks to you of the dif- 
is filtered, and of the great alterations 
that he bas obſerved to be wrought to 
the taſte, as well as to the fight and ſmell, 
in fruits as well as flowers, by this alte 
ration of nature. But he owns very 
frankly that his knowledge extends 
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ho further, that he cannot as much as 
gueſs at the inward conſtitution and 
real eſſence of ſubſtances. Socrates aſks 
Anaxagoras, whether his ſenſes do not 
deceive him, when they give him ideas - 
that are not full, nor true repreſentations 
of the outward objects? Whether he 
does perceive that ſenſible objects are 
always in a flux, and never exiſt, 
whereas intellectual objects are perma- 
nent and exiſt always? Whether he can 
pretend therefore to have any thing 
more than opinion about the former, and 
whether the latter alone are not objects 
of knowledge? Whether the iatellec- 
tual contemplation of theſe is not diſ- 
turbed by the impreſſions of the other; 
and whether we are not kept from know- 
ledge by taking opinion for it? Such 
queſtions as theſe, and many more, we 
may ſuppoſe that Socrates would aſk 
according to his uſual ſtile, in reply to 
the Ionic philoſopher ; after which he 
would bid you ſhut your eyes, and ſtop 
your noſe, if you would know why 
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the flower is ſo fine and ſo ſweet. He 
would bid you raiſe your thoughts by 
intenſe meditation, and an abſtraction 
from all particulars, to the uſe of the 
immaterial forms, the firſt fine and the 
firſt ſweet. It is by them, he would ſay, 
that this flower becomes fine and ſweet, 
juſt as a thing is big by bigneſs, and 
little by littleneſs ; juſt as one is one by 
the participation of unity, and two are 
two by the participation of duality.” — 
This is a very juſt ridicule of Socrates's 
manner of ſeparating the ſoul from the 
body. Do not alſo Mr. Locke's inimi- 
table chapters on innate ideas in his 
Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, ſet this 
method of reaſoning in a very contemp- 
tible-light? He proves there, beyond 
the poſſibility of a doubt, that all our 
ideas ariſe from ſenſation and reflection: 
He proves alſo, that the ideas of reflection 
muſt proceed from thoſe of ſenſation. So- 
crates however, by this prepoſterous me- 
thod of arguing, would have us remove al 
the ideas of ſenſation, that we might better 
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digeſt thoſe of reflection; he would have 


us run before we can walk; —he would 
have us reaſon before we have ideas ;— 


he would have, us engage as generals 


in a fight, without having men where- 
withal to begin the combat. 


I muſt confeſs that I cannot ſay, after 
this weak obſervation of Socrates, what it 


is reported that Alcibiades ſaid ; © That 
he was ſo taken with the merit and ſolid 
graces of his diſcourſe, that he could 


not leave it; that he was enchanted with 


his converſation ; that he preferred it to 
the moſt excellent muſic ; and that one 
could not without tranſport, either hear 
what he had, or even hear it repeated 
from other people ; that the force and 
truth of his words drew tears from him, 
and made him leap,” —Socrates conti- 
nues ſaying, That as long as we have 
the body, and our mind is contaminated 
by ſuch an evil, we ſhall never purſue 
in a proper manner that which we are 
deſirous of obtaining: I mean, we ſhall 
never need obtain truth. Hut it is 

| 1111 
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truly demonſtrated to us, that if we would 
underſtand any thing with purity, we 
ought to ſeparate ourſelves from the 
body, and to contemplate the things 
themſelves in the mind. And then, as 
appears, that will happen to us which 
we deſire; all of us who profeſs our- 
ſelves admirers of wiſdom will poſſeſs it 
when we are dead, but never when we 

are living, Then we ſhall be pure, and 
free from the folly (apporurie) of the body, 
and as is probable with others in the 
ſame ſituation, and we ſhall know from 
ourſelves (5: du evriv rd To eduxpes) the 
eſſence of every thing. When men 
who have purſued this true path of phi- 
loſophy, when they are diſguſted with 
the body and with to enjoy the foul 
by itſelf, would it not, be very ab- 
ſurd, if when the time comes for them 
to leave the body, that they ſhould be 
afraid and unhappy, nor willingly go 
there, where when they arrive they 
hope they ſhall enjoy what they have 
| wiſhed in all their lives (for they loved 
wiſdom) z 
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wiſdom); that is, to be freed from 
any commerce with the body? Do not 
many go to the ſhades below of their 
own ſpontaneity, for the- ſake of ſome 
earthly delight, for their wives, or their 
children deceafed, led there by the hope 
of ſeeing and converſing with thoſe 
whom they have loved? But a true 
lover of wiſdom, and who has thorough- 
ly imbibed this hope, that he can never 
follow it as he ought but in the ſhades 
below, ſhall he be diſpleaſed and unhap- 
py when dying, or will he not rather 
willingly go there? Theſe things, O 
Simmias, I urge in defence of myſelf, 
that I ſhould not be unhappy at leaving 
you and thoſe who are governors: here, 
when I 'am perſuaded that I ſhall find 
not worſe governors, or worſe friends 
than I have found here.” When Socra- 
tes had faid theſe things, Cebes in reply 
ſaid, I am of opinion that every thing 
you have ſaid is right, except what you 
have advanced concerning the ſoul, for 
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that will obtain very little faith among 
men, who are fearful, that when the 
ſoul is ſeparated from the body, that it 
exiſts no more, but on the very day that 
a man dies that it is diſſolved, as ſoon 
as it is ſeparated from the body, and in 
its very egreſs, like flame or fire, that 
it is then diſſipated and vaniſhes, and 
becomes nothing ever after. But if it 
exiſted any where, collected in itſelf and 
freed from thoſe evils, which you have 
juſt now ſpoken of, Socrates, there would 
be great reaſon to hope that thoſe things 


would be true which you have men- 
tioned. But it does not require a very 


little argument and proof, to make us 
believe that the ſoul exiſts after the hody, 
and that it has knowledge and power.“ 
Socrates, to prove this point, goes on in 
this manner. This is an old faying, 
as we remember, that ſouls, when they 
departed from hence to the ſhades below, 


ſurvived; that they returned here again, 
and. from being dead became alive again. 


If this is the caſe, that thoſe who have 
| been 
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been dead ſhould be brought to life 
again, is it not a neceſſary; conſequence 
that our ſouls ' ſhould be there? Nor 
would they be revived, if they | were 
not there. And this would be an argu- 
ment of weight, that this is the caſe, if 
it appears. certainly true, that the living 
become ſo no otherwiſe than from the 
dead. But if that is not the caſe, an- 
other reaſon will be required.“ © By 
all means,” replies Cebes. Nor will 
you find this in men alone, if 5 you are 
willing to conſider the affair; but we 
may ſee it in animals and plants, and 
in every thing that is created. Is not 
every thing begot by its contrary? For 
inſtance, what is becoming is contrary 
to what'is infamous, and what is juſt to 
what is unjuſt; and this is the caſe in 
regard to many other things. Let us 
conſider if a contrary. can be any how 
formed Wan from that which is its con- 
trary. For inſtance, if any thing is 
made bigger, it is neceſſary that it muſt 
have ow leſſer before it acquired that 
bigneſs. 
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bigneſs. And if a thing is made leſſer, 
it is afterwards. made leſſer from that 
which was greater. In the ſame man- 
ner, the ſtronger ariſes from the weaker, 
and the ſwifter from the ſlower. If any 
thing becomes worſe, is it not ſo from 
being better? This then appears ſuffi- 
ciently clear, ' that every thing is made 
in this manner, namely, that the con- 
trary produces its contrary,”  _. 

J ſay alſo, continues Socrates, that 
it is one thing to fleep, and another 
thing to be awake; that watchfulneſs 
comes from ſleep, and ſleep from watch- 
fulneſs. Tell me alſo the ſame; manner 
about life and death. Does not dying 
ſeem contrary to living? Do they not 
mutually beget each other? I am by 
no means of opinion that this argument 
about conttaries is concluſive, to prove 
the immortality of the ſoul. What is 
the meaning of the immortality of the 
ſoul? That it is to laſt for ever and ever, 
to the lateſt period of time, to know no 
decay. Allowing the argument its full 
| force, 
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force, it proves no more than this—— 
Every contrary produces its contrary. — 
Life produces death death produces life, 
— What is the coneluſion you can de- 
duce from the premiſes ? That after death 
we may enjoy life. But that that life 
ſhalt be immortal, can by no means be 
proved from this argument. Or rather, 
if life produces its contrary death, and 
death produces life, that life muſt alſo 
produce its contrary death again. By 
this method of reaſoning, therefore, we 
ſhall die again after having enjoyed a 
future ſtate for ſome time, 

I deny the fact alſo that contraries 
always produce their contraries. What is 
the contrary to harmony? Diſcord, you 
muſt allow. Does the fine tune that ſome 
people can produce from an inſtrument, 
produce any thing contrary to that tune ? 
Nothing happens after the tune but a 
ceſſation of it. Vou cannot call this any 
thing contrary to harmony. Does a 
plant when it dies beget another plant ? 
Or rather js not its abe totally diſ- 


ſolyed ? 
2 Socrates 
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Socrates continues thus, As it ap- 
pears to me, Cebes, theſe things are 
certainly i in this caſe, nor are we deceived 
in confeſſing them ſo; for we ſhall cer- 
tainly return to life; thoſe who have 

been dead ſhall be brought to life, and 
the ſouls of the dead ſhall ſurvive: 
there will alſo be a reward for the good, 
and puniſhment for the bad.” What 
you ſpeak of, Socrates, ſays Cebes, in- 
terrupting him, is only a conſequence 
of that which I have often heard you 
ſay, that all our knowledge is nothing 
but remembrance; and from this pro- 
polition, I ſay, the neceſſary conſequence 
is, that in ſome preceding time we have 
learnt what we now remember. But 
this could not be ſo if the ſoul had not 
E.. 2 ſomewhere elſe, before it was 
; lodged 


A Dacier ſays, Que Platon ait eu une ce 
N des Iiyres ſaints, cela paroit par beaucoup 
. d'endroits de ſes ouvrages, et meme par ſes etreurs ; 
car la plupart de ſes opinions les plus fauſſes ne 
viennent que de cette ſource de lumiere qui Va 
chloii, 
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lodged in this human ſhape; For which 
reaſon the ſoul muſt neceſſarily have 
ſomething immortal in it.“ * But what 
demonſtrations you have of this, Cebes, 

ſaid 
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ebloũi, et qu'il a obſcurcie par ſes tenebres. Cela 
a deja eſte remarque ſur quelques unes. Celle de la 
creation des ames avant le corps, paroiſt n' avoir 
d' autre fondement que ce paſſage de Jeremie ot 
Dieu dit à ce faint prophẽte, avant que je t'euſſe 
forme dans le ventre de ta mere, je t'ay connu. 
After this comes a very curious remark. Ce phi- 
loſophe ne comprenant pas, que Dieu appelle les 
choſes qui ne ſont point comme ſi elles etoient, et 
qu'il connoiſt, non ſeulement ce qui eſt, mais tout 
ce qui doit Etre, a bati ſur cela cette erreur, que 
les ames exiſtent avant le corps. It is imagined 
by ſome, that the idea of a trinity, or hypoſtatic 
union of ſubſtances in the Godhead, may be found 
in Plato's works, Dacier ſays : Dans VEpinomis 
aprẽs avoir.parle des honneurs qu'on doit au ſoleil 
et aux autres planetes, comme a des ouvrages 
merveilleux auxquels Dieu a imprime le caractere 
de ſa toute puiffance, et qui, en achevant leuts revo- 
lutions dans les temps marques, contribuent à la 
perfection de l' univers par cette obeiſance; il 
ajoute: Le verbe tres divin a arrange et rendu 
viſible cet univers. Celui qui eſt bien heureux, 
admire premierement ce verbe, et apres cela il eſt 

enflamẽ 
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faid Simmias, interrupting him, recall 
to my memory. For I. do not ſuffici- 


ently recollect them at preſent.” It is 


proved clearly by our reaſon, replied 
Cebes 


_ 


enflame du defir d'apprendre tout ce qui peut eſtre 
connu par une nature mortelle, perſuade que c'eſt 
le ſeul moyen de mener ici bas une vie tres heu- 
reuſe, et d'aller d'apres ſa mort dans les lieux 
deſtinẽs a la vertu, ou veritablement initie et uni 
avec la ſageſſe, i] jouira toujours les viſions les plus 
admirables.” Platon etablit 1a bien nettement, que 
la connoiflance du verb mne à toutes les connoiſ- 
ſances ſublimes, car nul ne connoit le pete que par 
le fils, et que ce n'eſt que par lui que nous pou- 
vons arriver à une vie tres heureuſe. Dans la 
lettre qu'il ecrita Hermias, a Eraſtus, et a Coriſcus 
pour les exhorter à vivre en paix, il dit: Vous 
devez lire ma lettre tous trois enſemble, et pour 
en profiter il ſaut que vous imploriez le ſecours 
i Dieu, du ſeigneur, ſouverain maiſtre de toutes 
les choſes qui ſont, et de celles que ſeront, et pere 
du ſouverain qui eſt la cauſe des eſtres. Si nous 
ſommes veritablement philoſophiques, nous connoiſ- 
trons ce Dieu auſſi claĩrement que des hommes 
heureux ſont capables de le connoiſtre. Non ſeu- 
lement on pretend qu'il a connu le verbe fils eter- 
nel de Dieu, on ſoutient meme qu'il a connu le ſaint 
eſprit 
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Cebes ; all men who are rightly inter- 
rogated, find out things of themſelves, 
which they could not do, if. there were 
not a * of right reaſon im- 
planted 
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eſprit et qu ainſi qu'il a eu quelque idee de la tres 
ſainte trinite, Car il ecrit au jeune Denys, «il 
faut que Je declare 3 Archidemus ce qui eſt beau- 
coup plus pretieux et plus divin, et que vous avez 
grande envie de ſavoir, puiſque vous me Payez 
envoye expres. Car ſelon ce qu'il m'a dit, vous ne 
croyez pas que je vous ai ſuffifamment explique ce 
que je penſe fur la nature du premier principe; 
il faut vous Vecrire par enigmes, afin que fi ma 
lettre eſt interceptte ſur terre ou fur mer, celuĩ 
qui la lira n'y puiſſe rien comprendre. Toutes 
choſes ſont autour de leur roy, elles ſont à cauſe 
de luy, et il eſt ſeul la cauſe des bonnes choſes; 
ſecond pour les ſecondes, et troiſieme pour les 
troĩſiemes. Je ne ſcay fi, ſans avoir recours à ces 
grandes veritez, on pourroit par la philosophie de 
Platon expliquer ces paſſages, qui paroiſſent ſi 
merveilleux, et leur donner un autre ſens qui fut 
naturel, et que s'accordaſt avec ſes principes : jᷣ en 
doute fort, Je ſuis meme perſuade qu'il y auroit 
de la temerite, ou plutoſt de Pimpiete, à les entendre 
d'une autre maniere, apres ce que tant de peres 
de Vegliſe, et tant d'ecrivains eccleſiaſtiques ont 
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planted in them. If they are put upon 
a figure of geometry, you will find that 
. they have ſome innate knowledge of it.“ 
| « Tf 


** 


decide : car ils ont ecrit en propres termes, que 
Platon a connu le Pere et le Fils, et celui que pre- 
cede de l'un et de l'autre, c'eſt a dire, le Saint 
Eſprit. Origine ne ſe contente pas d'aſſurer la 
meſme choſe, il accuſe Celſe d'avoir diſſimulé à 
deſſein le paſſage de Ja Lettre VI. parcequ'il y eſt 
ouvertement parlẽ de Jeſus Chriſt. Ce qui prouve 
que les Chretiens n'etoient pas les ſeuls qui trou- 
vaſſent ces grands myſteres dans les Eerits de 
Platon, et que les ennemis de la Religion Chreti- 
enne les y trouvoient comme eux, et les y voyoient 
avec quelque peine. The reaſon that Dacier gives 
for our believing that Plato had an idea of the 
Father and the Son, viz. becauſe the Fathers, &c. 
believed it, is very diverting. I ſhould thiak it 
would be better vice verſd, for every thing that is 
fooliſh, inconſiſtent, extravagant, abſurd and mon- 
ſtrous, may be found in the Fathers,—In ſhort, 
their Works are only proper for counteracting the 
effects of the weather in November, for they really 
can awake | the moſt torpid Tiſubility,—I mean here- 
after in ſome other work to point out a long liſt of 
their ablurdities 
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* If it ig not proved ta you by that 
manner, Simmias, | ſays Socrates, try 
whether conſidering the thing in this 
manner will not make you of our opinion. 
For you ſay, vou can by no means 
bekeve that to learn is nothing but to 
remembet.? 1 do not diſbeljeve it; 
replies Simmias, but I am willing 'to 
learn what you are fpeaking of, namely, 
what it is to remember; and from 
what Cebes has begun to ſay, I re- 
member what it is, but nevertheleſs Iam 
willing to hear by what arguments you 
prove it.“ In this manger, . ſaid he. 
We allow that if a man remembers any 
thing, he muſt have kriown. it before. Bu 
we not allow alſo, that as often as we find 
this knowledge that it is remembrance ? 
I fay in a certain, manner; for example, 
when a man by ſeeing, hearing, or per- 
caving any thing, by any of the ſenſes, 
not only knows this, but at the ſame - 
fine 8 ſomething ele W 
very july. faq be e dert u tht! 
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the idea of which he has received in this 
manner? What do you ſay?“ re- 
plies Simmias. I ſay, replies Socra- 
tes, that, for inſtance, we know a man 
by one ſort of knowledge, and a harp 
by another. Have you not known this 
to happen to lovers, that when they 
have ſeen the harp, garment, or any 
other ron, that their beloved'® boy has 
been 
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| . This 779 i of the paſſage.in 
Plato. Ourense d dri, ięagai, d rar idoci Avgay 1 
1427100 1. ae, olg ra radu aura tit Xgnodas, 
rx vr, ec, Dacier has miſrepreſented it 
(as well as many others) exceedingly in the tranſ- 
lation of Plato; I. will quote this | paſſage from 
Dacier to ſhow how far HA 


tranſlation. L 
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ER dien, continua | Socrate, ne ſcavez pas 
ce qui arrive a ceux qui aiment, quand i $ yoyent 
une Iyre, un habit, ou quelque autre chofe dont 
leurs amis ou leurs maitreſſes ont aceoutumẽ de ſe 
ſervir? Il leur arrive ce que js viens de dire. C eſt 
qu'en reconnoiſſant cette lyre ils c ce remettent dans 
| pense Timage de ceux 4 qui cette lyre a appar- 
| tEnu. Lf acker ttaniſſation © of Plato into French 
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as ſoon us they ic recollected tlie harp; 
or  «* they 
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tianllativn into ee is Kill o more * for 
cier's own "meaning. is very often miſrepreſented. 
What a very critical knowledge therefore of Plato's 
works may be. obtained by the Engliſh reader! 
If Socrates | really Taid theſe words, it is a proof 
that he had ſcatcely any idea of other love than 
that with boys.——It has been doubted. by many, 
whether Socrates was really guilty or not of pede- 
raſty. This accuſation has been violently exclaimed 
againſt by Gilbert Cooper in his Life of Socrates. 
I wilt endeayour to ſtate the queſtioh candidly to, 
the Reader. The Greek Authors who bave, men- 
tioned” any thing concerning this matter, that 1 
have bisdn, are Plato, Zenophon, Lucian, Maxi- 
mus Tyrus, and 1 think Ariſtophanes though. 
Cooper is directly of a contrary end, ſeems 
to hint at it in the Comedy of the Clouds. The 
Latin Authors ate, Cicero and Juvenal. Plato in in 
the Banquet makes Alcibiades fay theſe words when 
he is drunk. 5y0vjuere; N abr, tomovlaxcras 
es vn tan Got, W AYnoa pry ut 3, tur na 
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This vtrtainly is remembrance. Ini tlie 
ſame manner, When ahy ane ſeẽs Sitti- 
906 3 mias, 
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miag, he. thinks of Cebes. A; thouſand 
inſteness N be quoted to prove the 
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ſame thing.“ - True, by Jove,“ replies 
Simmias. Is not this then  remem- 


brance 2”. 
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of time, or on account of their b 
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| We mill (peak of the authority of theſe writers 
in regard to Plato and Zenophon, I muſt ſay 
that their teſtimony ſeems. to be of very little avail, 
It appears improbable that they would mention 
this crime 2s, being committed by Socrates, whom 
they make almoſt equal to à God, even if they 
been. well grounded. Appearances certainly are 
againſt Socrates. He always chaſe to be in the 
company of Alcibiades, a very beautiful young 
Athenian, who was, much addicted to this paſſion, 
—He ſpeaks in praiſe often of his perſon, 
Whether the pleaſure he took in his company pro- 
ceeded from a with to improve his mind, or through 
deſire of his perſon, ſeems, with all the circumſtances 
of the caſe comſidered, not to be very doubtful. — 
It is ſaid of Socrates, that be choſe the company 
of handſome young men, becauſe as he was an 
admirer of moral beauty, he was led to admire nats- 
ral beauty, —W hy then, If this was the. cafe, hould 
. 
think in oppoſition to Socrates, that it is not pro- 
bable we fan the nab qualities of the friind 
in+Bend/imy young men. It is Farely cat we fee a 
baodfone young mit (t fsk of ber cap) who 
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ſometimes in ſeeing the painting of a 


m recollects a 


man? 
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The — of Maximus Tyrius is liable to the 
tame objection as that of Plato or Zenophon,— 
Cooper ſays, that Cicero in the paſſage mentioned 
by Amatores means Inſtructors. He ſeems, how- 
ever, it muſt be confelled, by ſome other paſſages 
in his works to believe that Socrates was not guilty | 
of the crime. It is alſo urged 285 
nal means Sotadicos inſtead of Socraticbs" in 
line we have deer rd ths a ined in 
every edition that 1 have ſeen are Thus. 
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Triſtibus obſcenis ? Caſtigas turpia cum ſis 
Inter Socraticos' notiſſima foſſa Cinædos. . 
The lines after theſe are very g 1 04 i 
Hiſpida membra quidem, et duræ per brachia fetz: — 
Promittunt atrocem animum; ſed podice lævi, 
Cæduntur timidz, medico ridente, Mariſce.—: | 
The admirers of Soprates change the word $6- 
craticos into Sotadicos in a very arbitrary manner. 
—They lay Sotade was 8 Cretan pget who was 
remarkable fot this unnatural inclination, After 
the lines juſt quoted from Juvenal we find theſe, — G 
F, Rarus ſermo lis, et me gna libido tacendi, 
Atque ſupercilio brevior comæ. Verius os 
Et magis ingenue Peribomius., Hunc ego fatis 
Imputo, qui vultu morbum, inceſſuque fatetur. 
Horum ſimplicitas miſerabilis; his furor ipſe - 
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man? When we ſee; the picture of Simm- 
mias, does not one remember Cebes? 
Does it not happen in all theſe things 
that TecolleQtion ariſes j in the mind. partly 
from fimilar, and partly from diſſimilar cir- 
cumſtances'®* To Re 9 
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n Sel peſos, n l verbs Seo 
Herculis invadunt, et de . 0 
2 Clunema agitant — 1am 34449. 2 
L think this ſatirical n thoſe who 
ſpeak of virtue at the ſame time that they are com- 
2 harrid crimes; is ſomewhat appli- 
to and ſeems meant ſor the Soecraticos not 
n a doubt that 
Socrates as guilty of this deteſted crime, there is 
none in regard ta. Plato. e is accuſed by ſeveral 
authors of being guilty of the crime, and defended 
from the accuſation by none. Notwithſtanding 
this, we, find that Pederaſty! is called the Socratic 
Love, and: the love that has nothing carnal or 
ſenſual in it is called the Platonic Love. 110 
It wauld not n e ares: bofare | we 
go any further, to conſider Plato's: method of rea- 
ſoning in the dialogues, which was by induction. 
Cicero, whey he ſpeaks. of the manner in which ' 
Plato makes Socrates. confute his opponents, ſays : 
Hoc mode Socrstes plurimum uſus eſt; prop- 
nne iple afferre ad perſuadendum vole- 
9c bat 
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a vaſt deal of reputation and credit this 
_— 12 Plata has e the 


' world. 


bat + fe ex ty Tale "I Tr A. 
putabat 4iquid con vel Ahead 8 et t 
quot jam tonteſſiſſet neceſſatio approbare debeter,” 
Cicero de Inventione, lib. i. Quinctilian ſays alſo, 
In cauſa ficut--accuſatori-praecipimus, patronus 
quoque altius et unde ninil ſuſpeci fit,” fepatita 
p vontatione, priora, A eenelbüs apples eo 
ſepe perducit homines, ut ab invitis quod ptoſit 


extorqueat. zus iti / fink dubio het difcipfina 
ulla in ſcholin, ntze exereitatio traditur: et natu· 


ral majis acumine aut ufu continget bæt virtus. : 
Si- quod tamen eemplum ad intationem demon- 

random fit; fol um eff quod en - dilogis Sberaff- 
corum,.maxiinequePlitonis duci poteſt > in-quibus 
aleo ſeit] ſunt intetroationes, ut dum pleriſtſus 
bene teſpondeatur;: res! tamen ad id quod volunt 
eſſcere pervenidt, Illud fortuna interim pricfiae, 
ut aliquid quod inter fo parum cotſeintiat, # teſts 
dicatur: interim (quad ſæpius evehit ) at teſtes teſti 
diverſa dicst. Atutz autim- iriterbogativ,-ad- her 
quod caſa-flcri ſolet, etiam ratibne-perducer.” Lib. 
v. cape 7.—Aziftotle: ſts; the reabn why Sera 
tes uſed: induction was on account of his diſſdence. 
En z d rere Tuparm stern h eur 
bee mpaneys e a De Sc. 
Elench. lib: ii. e Tb great Lord Baton, in 
W excelent Work ef the 
Advance- 
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lan diſputation: (of which 1 ſhall fay a 
79! ili le,; . ono good 
Advancement of Learning, ſpeaks with more pro- 
pricty of this method of induQion than either 
Cicero, QuinAulian, or Ariſtotle. Ne ſys, “ The 
induction which the logicians ſpeak of, and whi 
ciples of ſeience may be pretended to be invented, 
and ©. the middle propofitions by derivations from 
the principles; their form" of induction, I ſay, is 
utterly. vicious and incompetent ; wherein their 
error is the fouler, becauſe it is the duty of art ts 
perfect and exalt nature ; but they contrariwiſe 
bare wronged, abuſed, and tyaduced nature. Fos 
doth, gather this excellent duc of knowledge, like 
voto that which: the! post ſpeaketh of. aerei mellia 
_ exeftia dona, difiiing” and cantriving it out of 
Farticulare natural and axtificiat, aa the, flowers of 
the, field and garden, ball God: that the ming of 
herſelf by: natuze doth, manage and 36 an induc- 
tion much better, than they deſeriba is For ta 
conclude. upon an nue ration of partiovlars with 
out, an inſtance contradiftory, is no concluſion, 
bug ©. conjetture,; for. who, can aſſure in many 
ſudjects ygon, thgſe particulars, which appeas' of a 
which, appear not. As, if Sapuel. ſhould. berg 
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good deal) * 'Quid-tibi ergo oper noſ- 
uã opus eſt? num eloquentiũ Platonem 
ſuperare poſſumus. Evolve diligenter 
ejus eum librum qui eſt de animo am- 
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befor him, n, and failed of David which was in the 
And this form, to ſay truth, is fo grofs 
; had not been poſſible for wits fo ſubtile as 
3 theſe things, to have offered it to the 
world, but that they haſted to their theories and 
dogmaticals, and were imperious and ſcornful 
towards particulars which their manner was to 
uſe but as lictores & viatores, for ſerjeants and 
whifflers, ad ſummovendam turbam, to make way 
and room for their opinions, rather than for their 
true uſe and ſervice. Certainly it is a thing which 
may touch a man with a religious wonder to ſee 
how the footſteps of ſeducement are the very 
fame in divine and human truth; for as in divine 
truth man cannot endure to become as a child; 
ſo in human they reputed the attending the induc- 
tions whereof we ſpeak, as it were, a ſecond in- 
fancy or childhood.” 1 am apt to think that 
treating a ſubject in the method of dialogue at all, 
is a very bad plan for Inveſtigating the truth. 
Vou put weaker arguments in the mouth of the 
interlocutor, than might be uſed for his ſide of 
the queſtion, or perhaps you make him puzzled 
and confounded, whereby you amazingly deceive, 
and lead the urwary reader into numberleſs miſ- 
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plius quod deſideres nihil erit.” I can 
quote a paſſage alſo from this diſputa- 
tion, by which we may find a very re- 
markable circumſtance, that Tully: does 
not ſpeak like a man of common ſenſe. 
The interlocutor ſays, * An tu cum me in 
ſummam expectationem ad duxeris, deſe- 
ris? Errare malo cum Platone quam cut 
iſtis vera ſentire. He then ſays, in pro- 
pria perſona, © Matte virtute. Ego enim 
ipſe cum eodem non invitus erraverim.“ 
Can there be ought, I would wiſh to 
know, more irrational than this? Can 
there be ought ſo puerile? Can there 
be any thing ſo unworthy of a great 
man? Can there be any thing, in ſhort, 
ſo fooliſh as to ſay, that one would rather 
err and think wrong with Plato, than 
be in the right with other people? 
From this principle of chufing to err 
with Plato, we find that Cicero has 
adopted Plato's dogma, that knowledge 
is nothing but remembrance. He ſays 
in the ſame Tuſculan: „ Item ſi nihil 
haberet animus hominis, nifi ut appeteret, | 
aut 6 id, * eſſet ei com 
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munis cam; beſtiis,. Habet primum me- 
moriam, et eam infigitam rerum innume- 
rabilium. Quan quidem Plato reeorda- 


tionem eſſe vule ſuperioris vitz. Nam 
in illo libro qui inſcribĩtur Menon, puſi- 
onem quendam Socrates interrogat quæ - 
dam geometrica de dimenſione quadrati. 
All ca fic elle reſpondit ut puer: et tamen 
ita faciles interrogatianes ſunt ut gradatim 
reſpondens eodem perveneat, quali geo- 
Socrates, ut diſcere nihil aliud fit niſi re · 
cordari. Quem locum multo etiam accu- 
ſatius explicat in eo ſermone quem habuit 
eo ipſo die, quo exceſſit e vita; docet enim 
quemvis qui omnĩum rerum rudis eſſe 
videatur, bene interroganti reſponden- 
tem declarare, ſe non tum illa diſcere, 
ſed reminiſcendo recognoſcere: nee. vero 
fierĩ ullo modo poſſe ut a pueris tot rerum, 
atque tantarum inſitas, et quaſi, config- 
natas in animis- notiones nas, ee 
vocant, haberemus niſi animus, aste 
m in corpus intraviflet, in renum 
cognitione viguiſſet. Ita nihil aliud ab 
963 Ego e mojors. 
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etium quodam modo memoriam admi- 
ror. Quid enim eſt illud quo memini- 
mus? aut quam habet vim? aut unde 
naturam? non quæro quanta memoria 
Simonides fuiſſe dicatur, quanta Theo- 
dectes, quanta is qui a Pyrrho legatus 
ad ſenatum eſt miſſus, Cyneas, quanta 
nuper Carmadas quanta, qui modo fuit, 
ſcepſius Metrodorus, quanta noſter Hor- 
tenſius: de communi omnium memoria 
loquor, et eorum maxime, qui in aliquo 
majore ſtudio et arte verſantur : quorum 
quanta mens ſit, difficile eſt exiſtimare: 
ita multa meminerunt.” We here find 
an aſſertion firſt made by Plato, and 
afterwards adopted by Cicero, (whoſe 
abilities ſeem ſuperior to thoſe of any 
other man that ever exiſted) that would 

diſgrace the lips of an ideot. 
This method of reafoning is moſt 
excellently refuted in Mr. Locke's * 
„1 
1 want * to 2 my admiration of 
Mr. Locke's three firſt chapters of Innate Ideas 


in his Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding. Sca- 
E liger 


to ) 
Chapters on Innate Ideas. He fays, * A 
child Enows not that three and four are 
equal to ſeven, till he comes to be able 
to count ſeven, and has got the name 
and idea of equality; and then upon 
explaining thoſe words he preſently 
aſſents or rather perceives the truth of 
that propoſition. But-neither does he 
then readily aſſent becauſe it is an innate 
truth, nor was his aſſent wanting till 
then becauſe he wanted the uſe of rea- 
ſon ; but the truth of it appears to him 


as . 


liger ſaid, he would much rather have been the author 
of Horace's Ode to Lydia, than king of Arragon. 
I would rather be the author of theſe three chapters 
than king of fifty Arragons.—They are alone ſuf- 
ficient to have delivered the author's name down to 
the lateſt poſterity, I would recommend them to 
every Tyro in philoſophy, as the foundation upon 
which he may raiſe his ſuperſtructure of know- 
ledge. They wean us from the opinions of our 
"nurſes and grandmothers, and from the prejudices 
of education. They enlarge and expand the un- 
derſtanding. By them he has opened the ſluice 
* which ſuperſtition, bigotry, and enthuſiaſm" had 
kept cloſe,—and by them the principles of tolera- 
tion and liberality will flow as a rapid torrent from 
its confinement, 


J 
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as ſoon as he has ſettled in his mind the 
clear and diſtinct ideas that theſe names 
ſtand for. And then he knows the truth 
of that propoſition upon the ſame 
grounds, and by the ſame means that 
he knew before that a rod and a cherry 
are not the ſame thing.“ I ſhould be 


glad to know how Socrates would prove 


that if a boy was interrogated about a 
figure in geometry, he would ſhew that 
he remembred the demonſtration of that 
figure. Put a boy to prove © That if 
two angles of a triangle be equal to one 
another, the ſides alſo which ſubtend, 
or are oppoſite to, the equal angles, ſhall 


be equal to one another.” Muſt not you 


firſt tell the boy what an angle is, and 
after that what a triangle is? Muſt not 
you alſo teach him ſeveral things beſides 
this before you can make him underſtand 


the propoſition? Will he recollect, after 


you have taught him thoſe things, that 
he ever knew them in another world? 
Will he ſay that he knew any thing 
of his being in another world before he 

E 2 was 
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was born into this? Ovid, it is true, 
makes Pythagoras fay,— | | 5 
Tſe ego (nam memini) Trojani tempore belli, 

Panthoides Puphorbus tram, cui pectore quondam 

Bedit in adverſe, gravis baſls minoris divide. 
d, dypeuns, lævæ geflamina noſtræ, 
Nuper Abanteis Temple Funonis in agris,— 

I ſhould be glad, however, to find any 
one in theſe days, who would ſay that 
he remembered things that happened 
before he was born.—If knowledge is 
nothing but remembrance, the under- 
ſtanding of men muſt be upon a level. 
But in ſhort, it is not worth while ſay- 
ing more to refute the propoſition. _ 
The method that Socrates takes to 
prove that we had knowtedge before we 
eame into the world, is very curious. He 
fays thus to Simmias, Is not there 
fomething that we call equality? I do 
not fpeak of one piece of wood, or one 
ſtone being equal to another, nor of 
any fach things that are alike ; but is 
there ſomething defides all theſe:things 
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not?“ © There is, dy Jove, replies 
Simmias, and that in a wonderful de- 
gree.” Do we know what hes this 
equality then? © By all means, re- 
plies he, © From whence do we receive 
this knowledge? le it not from theſe 
things which we have juſt now menti- 
oned ? From ſeeing pieecs of wood and 
one which are equal, we form an idea 
of equality abſtracted from all theſe 
things. Does it not appear ſo to you? 
Conſider it alſo in this manner, Do 
not ſtones which art equal, and pieces 
of wood that are equal, ſometimes ap- 
pear to us unequal ?” © Certainly, 
What then?“ © Do equal things ever 
appear unequal to you, or equality ine- 
quality? Never, Socrates,” Is not 
what is equal the fame as equality?“ 
« Tt appears fo to me by no means, So- 
crates,” © Then theſe equal things are 
diffetent from equality, although we 
take and acquire the knowledge of equa- 


ney from them.” © Jou fay truly.“ 
Does it ſignify whether it is ſimilar 
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or diflimilar to thoſe things?” “It does 
not. When upon ſeeing one thing 
you call to mind another, it is no mat- 
ter whether it be ſimilar or diſſimilar, 
ſtill it is remembrance.” © Certainly.” 
% Well, what do you -infer from this ? 
Does the ſame thing happen to us in 
-regard to the equality of thoſe things 
which we have juſt mentioned, of pieces 
of wood, &c.? Do they appear equal 
Keeqrding to the equality of which we 
have an idea? Is there any thing want- 
ing that they ſhould be leſs equal than 
equality or nothing?” There is cer- 
tainly very much wanting,“ replied he. 
„Do we not confeſs, that when a per- 
ſon who ſees” any thing, and thinks 
it is equal to another thing that he 
has ſeen, but at the ſame time is not ſo 
perfectly equal as the equality of which 
he has an idea, I ſay, is it not a neceſſary 
conſequence, that he who knew this ſhould 
-before have known that to which he ſays 
this has a reſemblance, but an imperfect 
reſemblance?ꝰ It muſt neceſſarily be 

a "hs 6 ſo, 
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ſo. What then?“ „Does not the ſame- 
thing happen to us in regard to things 
which are, equal and equality?” “ By 
all means.” It is neceſlary therefore 


that we had the knowledge of equality 


before that time, when ſeeing equal 
things we knew that they tended to 
equality but were deficient of it. And 
we confeſs that we did not know it nor 
could have known it by any other means, 
than by ſeeing or touching, or by ſome 
ſenſe.” * We agree upon all theſe things. 
They tend, Socrates, to ſhew that of 
which I was ſpeaking.” © We muſt ac- 
knowledge that we know from the 
ſenſes, that all the objects of the ſenſes 
tend to this equality, but cannot reach 
it, or how ſhall we fay the caſe is 
thus? Therefore, before we begin 
to ſee or hear, or to uſe any of the 
ſenſes, we muſt haye had a knowledge 
of this equality; elſe we could not 
have been able to compare it with thoſe 
objects that preſent themſelves to our 
ſenſes, and know that they have a ten- 


RH) 
deney towards it, but ate defident of 
it.“ & It is a neceſſary conſequence to 
be deduced from the premiſes, Socrates. 
As ſoon as we were born did we not 
ſee, and hear, and uſe all our other 
ſenſes ??? 4 By all means.“ Then it 
follows, as we ſaid, that before that time 
we had the knowledge of equality. It 
is a neceſſary conſequence therefore that 
we poſſeſſed that knowledge before we 
were born.” It appears fo,” 4*If 
therefore v we poſſeſfed i it before we were 
born, we were born with the poſſeſſion 
of it, and then we knew before our 
birth, and immediately after. our birth, 
not only what is equal, but what is great 
and what 1s ſmall, and all things of that 
nature. For what we now advance of 
equality, i is equally applicable to honeſty, 
goodneſs, juſtice, and ſanQity. | We 
muſt have known all theſe things * 
fore before we were born. And, if 
being poſſeſſed of this knowledge we did 
not forget it quickly, it would follow 
that v we ſhould not only be born with 3 it, 
but 


. : 
Hut retain it for all our life. For to know, 
is to retain the knowledge of ſomething 
you | have received, and not to loſe it. Do 
we not call forgetfulneſs, the loſing of 
knowledge that had been acquired?“ 
* By all means, Socrates,” he replies. 
« But if when born we loſe that know- 
ledge which we poſſeſſed . before our 
birth, and then by Fr uſe of our ſenſes 
we recover. that Lnowled ge which we 
before poſſeſſed, is not what we generally 
call to learn, nothing elſe than to recover 
our own proper knowledge? When we 
have called this remembrance, have we 
not called it ſo properly?“ 4 By all 
means,” * For this may be made to 
appear When any one perceives. any 
thing, either by ſeeing or hearing, or 
by the uſe, of any of his ſenſes, and he 
en ſomething from this that he 
had forgotten, to which it has ſome rela- 
tion notwithſtanding 1 it be ſimilar or dif- 
fimilar.” I only quoted this that the 
reader may be convinced how many 


adfurdities chere are in this dialogue. 
1.0 | To 
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To refute the propoſitions contained here, 
would be only loſing time. In ſhort, 
they themſelves are the ſevereſt ſatire 
upon themſelves. Socrates continues: 
« But when did our fouls acquire that 
knowledge? It cannot be ſince we were 
men. No. It muſt have been before 
therefore. Our ſouls exiſted therefore, 
O Simmias ! before they were inveſted 
with human ſhape, without the body, 
and were poſſeſſed of knowledge.” The 
method he takes to prove this is really 
very facetious and diverting. He fays : 

&« If thoſe things really have an exiſtence 
of which we daily ſpeak, I mean if 
honeſty, goodneſs, and all that eſſence 
with which we compare the object of 
our ſenſes, which exiſted before, and is 
of the ſame nature as ours, and to which 
we aſſimilate theſe things; ; it neceſſarily 
follows, if they have a real exiſtence, 
that our ſouls have an exiſtence, and were 
made before we were born: but if — 
things are not ſo, we ſhall ſpeak in vain.” 


It is ſaid of Plato, that in his infancy, 
| | - As 
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as be was one day ſleeping under a myr- 
tle tree, that. a ſwarm of bees ſettled 
themſelves upon his lips, which was 
taken as an omen to ſignify that his ſtile 
would be extremely ſweet. We have 
feaſted upon the delicious honey of elo- 
quence in the laſt quotations that I have 
made; which are the moſt contemptible 
for a deficiency of reaſon, ſenſe, and 
every thing elegant. that I ever remem- 
bered to have met with. The author of 
ſuch traſh as that, O ſhame to human 
diſcernment ! is the man who was ſo 
much .eſteemed by the world that they 
would have no leſs than a God for his 
father. They have made him alſo de- 
ſcended from a virgin. It is pretended, 

that Ariſton having eſpouſed his couſin 
german Perictione, that the god Apollo 
appeared to the bridegroom Ariſton, 
and forbad him to approach his wife, 
becauſe ſhe was with child by him. 
Ariſton obeyed the mandate of the god, 

and looked upon Perictione no more as 
a wife but as a goddeſs, till ſhe was 
delivered of Plato, which, as the Delians 


ars 
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are faid to have affirmed, was on the day 
bf Apollo's nativity. That great foot St. 
Jerom obſerves, that thofe philoſophers 
who firſt invented this fable, did not 
believe that he whom they looked upon 
as the Prince of Wiſdom, could be born 
of any other than a virgin. I believe 
that there was very little authority for ſay- 
ing that a miracle was worked here, and 
J believe that Ariſton, by fair copulation 
| begot Plato on the body of Perictione; 
that he had rem in re cum iff, or accord- 
ing to a very ſtrong expreſſion that is to 
be met with ſomewhere in the Fathers (in 
St. Ambroſe I believe) that Labia virginee 
vuluæ reſeravit, et ſemen igjecit— 


The dialogue continues in this man- 
ner. Cebes and Simmias agree that 
Socrates has only proved the half of 
hat he propoſed. They allow he has 
truly demonſtrated that the ſoul had an 
exiſtence precedent to the body, but to 
complete his demonſtration, they ſay, he 
\. ſhould prove that the ſoul has an exiſ- 
tence after death, Socrates affirms that 

"he 
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he has already proved this ek, and 
adds, that he perceives they are willing 
to enquire deeply into the affair, and 
| that they are fearful, like children, that 
when the ſoul leaves the body the winds 
will run away with it.—I am confident - 
no argument has been urged as yet, 
that could prevail upon a ſenſible man 
to think differently from theſe children, 
that could influence him to imagine any 
thing elſe but that at the moment of the 
ſeparation of the ſoul from the body that 
the former is diſſolved, ad vente ie 
a flache, 
I cannot ſay (and I dare fay my intelli- 
gent reader will agree with me) that as 
wet I find myſelf inclined to act in a 
Gmilar manner to Cleombrotus, Who 
threw Himſelf from a wall into the fea 
after having read Plato's treatiſe on the 
immortality of the ſoul. ——Socrates, to 
convince Cebes and Simmias of the 
future exiſtence and immortality of the 

2 _ 
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- foul, argues in this manner. The 
firft queſtion we ought to put to our- 
» ſelves, ſays. Socrates, is, what ſort of 


things are they that are liable to be diſ- 


ſipated, and then we ought to conſider 
whether the ſoul is one of thoſe things 
or no, and from hence to have either a 
good expectation of the exiſtence of our 
ſoul, or to be afraid of its diſſolution.“ 
« You ſpeak truly,“ replies Cebes. Is 
it not evident that only things that are 
compounded, and are of a compoundable 
nature, admit from their nature that they 
ſhould be diſſolved in the ſame manner 
that they were compounded ? But if any 

thing is uncompounded, this, if any 
thing is ſo, is incapable of difſolution ??? 
It appears ſo to me, replies Cebes. Is 
it not probable that: thoſe things which 
always continue in the ſame ſtate, are 
ſimple and uncompounded, and that thoſe 
which are continually liable to change are 
compounded ?”” © It appears ſo to me.“ 
Let us return then to where we fat out 
from. That eſſence which was never 
diſ- 


( 63 ) 1 
diſputed either in queſtion or anſwer, 
does it always continue the ſame, or does 
it change? Do equality, honeſty, and 
things which have a real exiſtence, ever 
receive any change whatever ?” It 
is a neceſſary conſequence, replies Cebes, 
that theſe things undergo no change.” 
« What ſhall I ſay of many other things, 
of men, of horſes, and garments, and 
of a number of other fine things? Do 
theſe always continue in the ſame ſitua- 
tion?“ © Theſe, replies Cebes, never 
continue without changing. Theſe can 
be touched, ſeen, and perceived by the 
other ſenſes, but thoſe things which are 
unliable to change, nor can they be com- 
prehended by any other means than 
by thought, theſe things are inviſible.” 
« You ſay truly,” replied he. Are you 
willing that we ſhould make a diviſion 
of things into two ſpecies, the one viſi- 
ble, the other inviſible?“ 4 Let us make 
the diviſion,” replied he... And are 
you willing to allow that the inviſible 
always continue in one ſituation, but 

the 
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Cebes, whether this does not appear from 
all that we have ſaid, that the ſoul is 
ſimilar to what is divine, immortal, endu- 
ed with intelligence, to what is ſimple, 
indiſſoluble and invariable,; on the con- 
trary, that the body is ſimilar to what is 
human, mortal, free. from intelligence, 
compounded, diſſoluble, and what is 
variable. What is the, conſequence then 


if this is the caſe, but that it is the na- 


ture of the body that it ſhould be quickly 
diſſolved, but that it is the nature of the 
ſoul to be indiſſoluble or ſomething like 
it.” We may find a great deal of rant 
and ſophiſtry here, but very little ſound 
reaſoning. What are the arguments 
brought to prove the immortality of the 
ſoul here? Socrates: aſſerts firſt of all 
that the ſoul cannot be diſſipated, becauſe 
it is uncompounded. Why, you aſk, can- 
not it be diſſipated becauſe it is uncom- 
pounded ? The anſwer is, becauſe things 
that are uncompounded are by nature 
incapable of diffipation. This is but 
laying what was ſaid in the firſt aſſer- 

| F tion, 
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tis.” This is only ſaying'it is ſo, becauſe 
it 78 O. This is only begging the queſ- 
tion, and dogmatically affirming tlie caſe 
to be exactly ſo, When the diſpute was 
whether it was ſo or not. Is the harmo- 
ny produeed from an inſtrument wane 


compounded than "the ſoul? Ts 
the ſotil any thing than an harmony 
refltinig fromthe organization of the 
body Þ' 1s the harmony produced" from 
an inſtrument incapable of diffipation ? 
Te4s capable of diſſipation. It exifts'no 
longer than the hand of the being who 
his"power over the inſtrument is eerted 
upon it.—80 it is with the ſoul The 
argument brought to prove the immora 
tality of the ſoul, becauſe the ſouÞ id not 
Fable to changes, is by no meat co. 
vincing and ſatĩsfactory. The fir part 
of the propoſition ĩs falſe, che coriclufion 
eamtiot be juſt. Sotrates fays that be- 


__ eatiſe'the foul is not liable to perpetual 
change, it is compounded, and therefore 
indiſſoluble. Do we not pertelve thar 
alt dae is © coliftxie- OT 
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| foul? Do we not perceive, that, as often 


as: the body changes, the ſoul undergocs 

a chantze with it 2. I we are fick. We 
cannot uſe the faculties of the under - 
ſtanding: nay ſo great is this communion 
between the body and the ſoul, that upon 
the flighteſt indiſpoſition of the 16 
wer find ve cannot read, ſtudy, or reaſan 
ag, well as, We can in perfect health-. 
The ſonl 1s therefore not invariable. 7 It 
you log the ſtrings of an inſtrument, the. 
harmony; produced will not be ſo fine 
and complete as when thoſe ſtrings were 
free-and.;unconfined. |, The argument 
urged. in defence of the immortality, o 
the; foul on account of the ſoul's s being, 
inviſihle, 1s exgeſſiyely abſurd and ridicu- 
lous, and very well calculated to raiſe; 
our laughter. Imight as well lay, that 
the hatmony ariſing from an inſtrument 
was immortal becauſe it was inviſible. 
The, argument of its being the nature gf 
che ſoul to command and that of the. 
body to, ohey, and that one is ſimilar to. 
a being, ROOT to a mortal, 
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is very probable, Socrates,” © And it is 
e Probable. Cebes, that theſe are the ſouls 
c not of good hut of bad men, Which are 
t obliged, to wander about, theſs places. 
| Do you not think, it, arobable. ally, that 
q thoſe ho gave themſelves up to, the 
K belly, and hg loyed nothing ut ago 
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. . with; and. molecate men.“ 
t ais probable that  this' Will he. the 
dae, J replſed Cebes, „ But it is per- 
mitted to none to arrive at the” Kar of 

the: gods, but to thoſe who have urn 
With a deſire of knowledge, "who Har- 
ing truly ſought aftet phiſoſophy, have 
Adeparted this life pure and uncontami- 
bated. Thus we ſee that every ſtep 
ve take we find ſome momiſtrou etror 
or abſurdity in the dialegue of the im- 
mortality of the foul. 10 oompenſate 
-- this-we! find no very good /obferyations 
up any one ſubject whatever,.,no. bril- 
ant thoughts or elegant — 
Ter it bs reported that Soctates dreamt 
doe night that a young, ſwan, — 
was Plato, flew from the. Altar, which 
I Was in the ade confecrated to Love, 
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and ſettled in his boſom, and that after- 
watds being grown to full maturity topk 
"his flight towards heaven, and charmed 
both men and gods with the ſweetneG 
of his ſong. As for myſelf I muſtcac- 
| knowledge that I de not find that the! | 
U „ . e 
ct. N on g 
"meg —Sberltes kinds We that it 
is upon the conſideration of being joined 
to che nature of God that true philo- 
"fophiers” abſtuin from all the-defices) of 
tlie body, nor are apprehenſive of the 
min of their families, or of povertys as 
choſe vulgar minds whomake their money 
iter Sec They fear neither ignominy 


Hor reproach,' as ſome who are amBiti- 
"ous of magiſtracy and honours. They 
fl abt in From al theſe deſires.” I would 


ft uk my reader here, if łe thought 
rant about philoſophy, and all the 
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ſes eſprits impurs qui entroient dans des hommes et 
dans des Animaux. On ne, peut pas doutet que 
dans ces temps de tenebres, veritable empire du 
Demon: 1. * euſt beaucoup de ces poſſedes : et 
cela [ſpiiſoi pour donner 1idee de de paſſage des 
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F Socrates; continues 3 . that 
man vyho has given himſelf up to plea- 
fures is tormentedd at length with che last 
and greateſt of all evils... „ What, 38 
this, Socrates? replies Cebes. „ This 
584th: caſe when the mind of a man 
i cauſed to be delighted with © 

grieve at any thing vehemently, and oe 
believe, that. the thing which, cauſes its 
grief, has 2 real and true exiftenice; 
ben this is far from being the Caſe,” — - 
5 and Simmias after this had.a hart 


een r 2 which Socrates 
having 
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having perceived, aflked them what they 
were conferring about. They replied, 
"that they bed ſome; doubts, but were 
ufraid to propoſe chem as being unſca- 
ſonable in his preſent misfortunes. So- 
crates endeavours to perſuade them that 
he looks upon his condemnation as no 
misfortune, and. begs them to put queſ- 
tions to him freely as long 20 the eleven 
magiſtrates permit him to be there. So- 
crates agrees with them that it is 8 

ble, or at leaſt very diſeult, to find 
the truth in this life. Socrates . ys, 
% That it behoves us in theſe matters, 
0 do one of theſe thinge, ta lesrn the 
truth ot to find it out by ſome means 

or another, but if neither of theſe can be 
effected, it behoves us to chuſe the beſt 
fyſtem of human reaſon, which can with 
the greateſt difficulty be reſmed, and 
truſt to that as a ſhip, in which ure may 
paſs through che ſtormas and dangers. of 
fe, till we find out a more ſure and 
Firm vebücle, fuch as a revelation from 
We e d 
* may 
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may pafs ſecure Hrom all dangers */— 
Situmias then "Rates His" objections to 
at Soctates as urge, and ſays, 
hae the fame things tight be aſſerted 
«ried rr rb er 
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n that was expreſſed by the antiene philo- 
 fophers/28 kind of collateral pro of the truth ofthe 
. My Lord Bolingbroke has con- 
7 55 is -allertion, as well as many others; of 
"a ine," and has afftrmed, chat a faritaftic:wiſh 
of (ome meriphyſicians, who were diſcontented 
Vik the Tiniits of human. underſtandings, apd-who 
ener per vade and permeate into the ſecrets of 
Nature more than was permitted to Man, cannot 
ot urged a8 2 rational argument for the propriety of 
" revelation, Vide "Clatke's 'Evidences, and my 
Le Nabe Philoophica Works. I ſhall , 
neigte others to determine Which barg 
of the argument.—I am unwilling to go into the 
; clutches of that monſter, Theological Rage, that un- 
 feemly monſter, cui Luen Ademptuni elt. Upon 
is inte bee rs" in rayleſs majeſty, perpewally 
brosding damned and mercileſs hate, from whence 
— J with wide Cerberean mouth, full loud, 
Fe Aon d iſonance, : and diftilfing filthy ; gore, 


nch from his ſhaggy jaw, "replete 
1 foul — — and nauſeous puſtules. 
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very well be ſaid that the harmony pro- 
cetuing from an harp properly put into 
tune, i ſomething inviſible, immaterial, 
extcelleht,) and divine; and that the harp 
aid the ſtrinigs are Hke the body, chat 
1s chmpounded atid terreſtrial. And if 
@hy/ ont ſhould break the harp, or kut 
the Rrings'in pieres, might not one with 
ca renſon affirm, that it is nateſſary 
hat ne harmony ſhoüld remain and 
Mate ranhot be diſſipated ? Nor can it 
vy any cane come to paſs that the harp 
bud remain with the ſtrings broken, 
ut dhe ſtyings themſelves which are f 
4 mör tel nature, and that the harmony 
iich is ef à divine and imm oral nature 
Mould periſh before thatowhichiis mots. 
til and earthy; on the contracy, itdeceſs 
farfty/follows'thar che harmony ſhould | 
ieitlain undecayed and anfult; when 
the? wood and the ſtrings ate \come to 
nothing. For as T think you yourſelf, 
Boeratesg have confeſſed that the ſoul 
reſembleg a harmony, that oui body 
a ſubſtance compuſed of hot and cold, 
29161268 oe boo e mod? nadxy 
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mixture, as it were, or harmony reſult- 
ing from tlie juſt propottion and proper 
temperament of ſheſe qualities. If the 
ſoul therefore is only an harmony, it 
follows that as often as the body, by 
diſeaſes is 1mmoderately relaxeil or 
over: ſtretehed, that it muſt immediately 
periſh, notwithſtanding it has ſomething 
divine about it (as is the caſe with the 
other harmonies which conſiſt in ſohnds 
or in other inſtruments of artificers) hut 
chat tlie femains of the body continue 
for ſome time, till they are burnt, or 
ronſumed away. Conſider therefore if 
this might not be urged in - oppoſition 
ty what you ſay, that if the ſoul ariſes 
from'a temperament of the qualities of 
is called death,” Theſe arguments of 
Smmias are very ſtrong, ay wei ſhall 
find them concluſive againſt Soerates. 
Plato tells us that Socrates: upon heur- 
ing this, as was his uſual-cuſtom;fldoked 
upon them all and ſmiled. Socrates 
then 


({( 8) - 
then ; deſires, Cebes: to, give his teaſon- 
for not agreeing 2 i 


tell n my ktaſons, replies Cehes : 
Vour diſcaurſe ſeems to he qhna ian to 
he ſame arguments that me mentioned 
before. That che ſoul had au exiſtanae 
before it was inveſted with this im 
18 1 think has been wall aſſerted, 
and ſufficiently demonſtrated; b 286 
appears to me you have brought no proof 
why it ſhould exiſt after death, Nr 
can I at the me time acgede to Sm 
mias' objection, that the ſoul is not more 
laſting than the body. For: it. ſcema 
me to be much more excellent and dura- 
ble. Why then. it may be alledged 
do you. Mill, diſbelieve? When you a 
alſd that upon the death of a man, that 
the weaker part ſtill remains: docg it nat 
appear abſolutely veceſſary io yon that 
What is of a more laſting nature, ſhauld 
: be preſerved at this. time ? Conſider af 15 
P refute. this: objection, In, 
make.ulc of ſimiles and alleguries aa meli 
as Simmias. Tqur affirmatiaon appears 


the 
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thedame to me, as if at the death of un 
old weaver one ſheuld ſay that he d n⁰õwjx 
dead but-exifts ſomewhere; and as  - 
proof of ahis'ſhould urge; that here is 
the gurment that he wrove for himſelf 
audi was-accuſtomed''to weir. If any 
one ſhuuld be unconvinced by this, 1 
woulda lum, which was of the mare 
durable naturr, the man or the garment 
that he was wont to wear. The neceſ- 
ſa y anſwer to which is, that the man 


bs more durable; and then he would 


pretend to: demonſtrate that of conſe- 

quence che man is undecayed, as that 
which ms of à leſs durable nature has 
nooyrt do not think che 
calzi to be thus. For conſider W-.ar I 
ſay Anyone may fer at firſt that it ids 
not ui 4: proper-/objetion. The weaver;/! 
vh⁰ had ſeueral garments, died after he. 
had wre out ſeveral of them, but beſune 
he had worn out the laſt. But it daes 
nat follow from hence that the man ia 
weaker ordeſs durable than the garment; 


—Theluvile is not improper, for it is 
its, well 


. 
well ſaid that the foul is much mors 
durable than the body. For 4 ſay, that 
the foul will wr ant foreral bodies; 
— — Bor 
man i Fan dior prin che otras 
ally weaves again'whatar has worn! outs 
from which it neceſlarity will followthar 
when the ſoul periſhes, that it withdiave 
its laſt garment, ' and that irliperithew® 
before that alone. When the ſoub pariſhes! 
then the body ſhews its weakneſg and 
quickly corrupting, it diſſolves tau 
On account of which method of hi, 
we find ourſelves not thoroughly ou 
vinced and perſuaded by your urgumemm / 
that the foul will ſurvive- aſter death.” 
For if it ſhould be granted to y bet 
only that our ſouls exiſted heſbre G. 
birth, but that the ſouls of ſome pebple 
ſeveral births, and © periſh" aguin-{for * 
nature,” thar the ſotll may preſerve inſoll; | 
+ has given ic Teveral births) Hay; if this / | 
> aca: adiec cot be- 

denied 


(% ) 


of rhapſodieal nonſenſe, -Soerntes- is 
made to ſpeak thus. If my arguments 
are true, it is right to believe them; but if 
nothing remains after death, I am certain 
However of having received this benefit 
from iy belief, that on account of it life 
Has been leſs diſagreeable to me.” —I hate 
all theſe arguments from my ſoul, be- 

caſe” they tend to debaſe the under- 
Rariding of man. Hence people ſay in 
regard to any doctrines of religion that 
are propoſed to them, the belief of them 
can do us no diſſervice, the diſbelief of 
them thay *. Such arguments, as theſs 
ſhould not weigh a feather with. a man 
- who calls himfelf a philoſopher.,., The 


| lab dah digg Nw > wy 
. u 1 Mountague tells * of a [et of 
people in Turkey who make it 4 cuſtom tc go to 
the moſques on Fridays, and to church oh Bun- 
days. For they ſay, that it is diſputed 
Mahomer or Jeſas Chriſt was the true prophet of 
God: The beſt way. therefore, they argue, will 
be to pray to them both, by which means, let the 

caſe be as it will, Wars for ourſelves a 
ſat in Paradiſe 4 | * Lag "T.T 
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aim and intent of ſuch a man in his 
reſearches ſhould, be to find out the 
truth, This Slory to > {peak ! it even at the 
hazard of His life and of every thing 
Wat 18 dear to him; If the reformers 
n the titnes of Elizabeth and Edward, 
540 realoned in this manner, popery 
. never have. been driven from the 
| rape ſhould ſtill have been in 
ſubj 4 nder ebe band of the... lion 
aw the bear. — Socrates ſays 
pul rp My dear Simmias and 
n now anſwer your objee- 
| aa etl niths;” as appears to me, dif- | 
trüſts and is afraid, that the ſoul, though 
it be more divine and beautiful than the 
body. will periſh before the body, as it 
is only a ſort of harmony. Cebes ſeems 
to grant me this, that the ſoul is more 
durable than the body, but thinks it 
feind probable that the ſoul after it had 
vorn out ſeveral bodies, and haying de- 
parted from the laſt body, ſhould in the 
end be entirely diſſolved, and that the 
diſſolution of the body is a real death.— 
4 G 2 Are 
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Are not theſe the things, Simmi as, and 


Ge th, J 8 
. They allo they Neße 4; 70 [ 
reject every | gs, that has s been ala 
before, or only a part ot. what has been 
 faid ? They replied, they onl only p rejected 
a part. What therefore do you King 
of the propoſition 1 that Ki oor 
ledge is nothing but remembrance Ry 93 
whence it muſt follow 1 ny "a 1. h 
| an exiſtence before it was joined 5 
body?” - « As for my part replies 
Cebes, 1 think that was clearly de n- 
ſtrated at firſt, and I give as much eredi it 
to that propoſition as to 7 other what- 
ever.“ ö „1 am of the lame. 9p1 ion, 


replies Cebes, and ſhould very, much 


wonder if I ſhould ever alter hg 
nion, BgBut you muſt change i It {a 

Socrates, if you continue to think, ha 
harmony 18 ſomething, compounds: „aud 
that the ſoul is, ſome kind of harmony 
ariſing from the qualities oF the body. 
For you would by no means aſſent even 
to yourſelf, 1 that harmony exiſted 


prece- 


(®%] 
* to thoſe things of which it is 
compoſed.” By no means, Socrates.” 
Do you not perceive then that you are 
very little conſiſtent with yourſelf, when 
you allow that the ſoul had an exiſtence 
before i it was lodged i in an human form, 
and that it is compounded of thoſe things 
which then had no exiſtence? You fay 
you com pare the ſoul to an harmony. | 
The harp, the firings, and the ſound 
Were bn firſt, The harmony 
is compounded the laſt of all, and periſhes 
the firſt. Does this part of your diſ- 
| courfe by any means agree with the 
_ othe er? Which of theſe two propoſitions 
| do'you aſſent to, that knowledge is no- 
wing but remembrance, or that the ſoul 
is an harmony? © I muſt rather aſſent 
to the firſt, Socrates, he replied.- 
% Does it appear to you, Simmias, that 
this harmony or any other thing that is 
| compounded is a ſubſtance different from 
the things of which it is compounded ?” 
4 * By no means.” Nor, as I think, can 
it act or ſuffer ; any thing that thoſe parts 


e 63 do 
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do not act or ſuffer with it, From hence 
it follows, that harmony is not precedent 


but ſuhſequent to the parts of which it 
is compounded.Wherefote it is not 
probable that harmony can move on 
- ſound or do any thing in oppoſition 
to thoſe parts. *>Sverates- firſt of all 
aſſerted, that the foul was immaterial, 
inviſible, and had ſomething divine and, 
excellent about it, which made ĩt appear 

probable that it would be immortal. 
Simmias denies the ſtrength of cha argu- 
ment, He ſays that the harmony is like 
_ the ſoul, immaterial, inviſible, and has 
ſomething excellent and divine about it, 
and that you might as well lay, that chis 
harmony is immortal as well as the 
ſoul.— This is reaſoning to the Point. | 
Socrates. cannot anſwer the objeftion,— 
He attempts it in this manner: He ſays, 
that ag knowledge is nothing but remem- 
brance, the ſoul muſt have had an ex- 
iſtence before its oonjunction with the 
body. —He ſays, that the things of 
. harmony is en the 
harp, 


1 
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harp, the firings, and the ſounds, * 5 


iſted before harmony itſelf. The con- 
aluſion he draws from theſe premiſes 
is, that the ſoul is immortal, and har- 
mony mortal. Mr. Locke, that great 
pluloſopher, here mows down wy 
with à huge Herculean ſeythe. 
crates's' arguments are grounded = 
the propoſition that knowledge is nothing 
but remembrance. This Mr. Locke 
entitely tefutes. The arguments of 
Socrates therefore fall to the ground. 
He argues in this manner: The mind. 
he ſays, is like a piece of white paper. 
It WH receive zuy impreſſions you have 
an indihation to ſtamp upon it.-—You 
ſay; that yniverſal conſent is an argument 
to prove innate principles: This, he ſays, 
ſeems to be a demonſtration that there 
are none ſuch; becauſe there are no prin- 
ciples to which all mankind gives an 
ubiyerlhl conſent. He ſays that theſe 
pfüpolitiöns, Whatever is, is; and, 
it is impollible for che ſame thing to 
be und not to be, are the moſt fre- 


en | G4 F quently | 
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At i . 
| Ae hey "tre WW Far — by 
* Arch Yhete” Are a” 
5 of mankind to e 
' Ween cone? eq Sd. Furs BHE iO 
A b an Sie and — ee 
tt bf 
1 fcc 
She oy e ib tae de 
4 arily be the Cöficbmitaft of 
+ ect for it fees nearly | 
| contra 7 10 / at hate trutlis 
. on the Are Which it dots Hot 
pe cave er underfland; 0 yo think 
the idea of colours 48 be küntte ? He 
tells you "of à man born Blind "who 
e that Tearlet was like tlie ound 
of a drum. He tells you"of ziidther 
man who had loft his eyes by the ſmall 
por, and who ſome years after had for- 
| | "res All idea of colour Does not the 
im propriety of murder "ſeem to be be an 
Ein wh principle? He quotes authors 
ho That it is familiar amongſt 
3 2 Ni A People profeiiag 
ou chriſ⸗ 


Eg 5 caſt app Jprebiephod or this 
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chriſtianity, to bury their Fhildren alive 
without ſcruple That there; AFE(P lac 1 
where they eat their gyvn.chidren, I Z 
Carihbees, ex. ſay „y 9 7 2 2 4 

- B74 1% 4 aks 
of a, people, in. Per, who, were wont 
to en pen their chldreg, beg 
on; their. Female captives, , w mi thi 
kept as concubines ; and lays; . they 
killed and eat the mothers nem, 


a 


ben they, were pat breeding, 15 
yirtues, they lay, whereby the Touon- 
pinambos- believed they merited Paradiſe, 
were reyenge and eating abundance or 
their [cnemies,—Where then, . fays "hes, 
are, your innate _ principles , 12 
poi weeks . charity # 
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» Theſe eee E 7 | 
deſtroy the idęa of the TEE rule 25 
wrong ..W metaphyſicians 1 
7 —— ON underſtood 55 
(bur, as Triſtram ſays, every one has read Locke, 
and very, very "few have underſtood; him) there 
would not be any ſuch thing as perſecution in the 
yorld, —This is the reaſon 1 have been ſo laviſh of 


1 > 
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This xeaſoning of Mr. Locke's entirely 
deſtroys the anſwer of Socrates to Sim= 
mias's objection, that harmony was 
immaterial, inviſihle, had ſomething in 
it excellent and divine as well as the 
ſaul, and conſequently was of as immor- 
ul; a re his n. 1 Jays 
öde N. n 


eee eee 
think my whole life ill ſpent J could thoroughly 
convince mankind of the truths contained in . 


10 


But the calm and ſtill voice of reaſon is never 
more regarded by a oa d by religious 
prejudices, than the idle wind. Such a mart is fome+ 
times abſolutely and literally mad, and deſerves Bad - 
lam much more than any who are in it, nd hal] 
ſuch wretches as theſe drive the hery car of perſe-/ 
cution over their fellow-creatures, and lay all the 
beauties of creation waſte, becauſe hg 
differently from themſelves in regard 1 Alen of 
faith, or in regard to the medhing — 9 ᷣʒ˙ 
words 1—Shall they torture and torment mankind 
for" theſe things unpuniſhed ! O no! Almigh 
Father, blaſt their impious deſigns, pluck thy SY 
Mie of thy boſom, cut theſe monſters off from 
the face of that earth, which they have deſired 'tq 
deluge with blood, and ſend them gnaſbing gig 


pointe n defy that bel hey mari 1— 
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which | controvers” the arguments of 
Socrates about the immateriality, inviſi- 
bility, &c. of the ſoul, ſtands unanſwered, 
Thoſe arguments therefore of Socrates 
are of no avail. Socratth, as we are 
told, continues in this manner. «'f' 
not all harmony, Simmias, ſo conſtituted 
by nature, chat it becomes harmony by 
a due temperament of found?” «I do 
not ſufficiently underſtand you,” he re- 
plied-. f it has more concord (if that 
can be added) it is fill more and mare 
of harmony; but if leſs concord, has it 
not Jeſs: harmony? * By all means.” 
n it be ſaid of the foul, that in the 
leaft eireumſtance one ' foul is more or 
lels ſo than another? By no means, 
he replied. How is it then in the 
name of Joye? Do we not call that foul 
good that poſſeſſes virtue and prudence, 
aud chat bad which poſſeſſes inſanity and 
vice? Are theſe things affirmed with 
truth ??? , They are.” „ But what 
| win they, who hold the foul to be an 
3 harmony, call "thoſe qualities 'of virtue 


and 
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and vice, which are inherent in our ſouls? 
Will chey call one harmony and the other 
diſcord? Will they ſay the, good. ſoul, is 
harmonjous,.and as it is harmony itſelf, 
ſo, it contains Another harmony; but that 
the other is diſcordant, and contains no 
Far?“ I have nothing to object 
to, this, | replied Simmijas, . But they 
Whg affipmed theſe things, may have 
ſomething, to object. But it is already 
allowed, that one ſoul is not More gt 
leſs Jo, than another. This 1 I l 
canfeſſed, that one harmony is not more 
or leſs, of harmony than angther.” S- 
crates goes on in this manner, and. en- 
deaygurs to prove that, the, ſoul, is not 
exattly like an harmony Allowing 
him all he deſires, it proves nothing. 
Simmias in his objection never meant to 
fay, that there was an exaf? reſemblance 
between the ſoul, and , harmony.—He 
Aid, that there was ſome,, reſemblance 

| ON them. er. like the 

e ar argunens drama, from he 
Co" 079 Or o- | 
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hypotheſis of r _ wenne 
and inviſibility. odlih 
Socrates now, ng eee 
ed to anſwer the objections made uſt . 
of by Simmias, prepares * 
anſwer” thoſe" of Cæbes. Thelt” 
ſays Be, „ Cebes, are the things yon 
have ſaid, you require it to be demon- 
trated that che ſoul is neither petiſtiable 
nor mortal, that a philoſopher may Hlöt 
be afrald of death. You allow! that Mie 
ſoul had à pre- exiſtence to its conjunction 
with the body, and that it is of a dine 
and durable ſubſtance; but this, yo ay, 
does not prove its immortality. But ybu 
chitik that immediately upon its entranee 
into the body, it becomes mortal, atitlhs 
annihilated by death. You are of '6pi- 
mot, that it does not much ſignify 
whetlter it is in conjunRion' witli a bedy 
only once, or ſeyeral times, ſince, be the 
caſe as it will, you till have fears Uf 
death, as every wiſe man ought, when 
the imnmottality of the ſoul remains an 
uncertain point.” —Socrates, we ate told, 
after this was very penſive. At laſt he 


ſaid 


| mans 7 Ng 

faidi to Cebes, „ You do not require i 
trifling matter; for before we'can anfwer 
your argument, we muſt conſider the 
cauſe vf generation and corruption. 
will tell you hat happened to me in the 
inveſtigation of theſe things. He con- 
tinues then in this manner: When ! 
was young, Cebes, I was inflamed with 
an inſatiable deſire af learning chat 
ſcience which is called the Hiſtary of 
Nature; for I thought it was ſomething 
very great to undvrſtend the cauſes 
of every thing, the reaſon” that + every 
thing was made, periſhed;; or exiſted 
And I very often tried, if, from a cor- 
ruption proceeding from heat and cold, 
animals might be produced and nonriſtied, 
as ſome people affirm if the blood, or 
air, or fire, is the occaſion of our think- 
ing or whether it is none of theſe, 
but the brain only chat affords us the 
ſenſes of hearing, ſeeing, and ſmelling; 
whether memory and opinie proceeded 
from theſe, and whether knowledge 
ariſes from memory and opinion.” And 

. N when 
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when I conſidered the corruption of theſe 
things, and-thoſe things which are in the 
heaven and carth, L appeared not better 
than a fool. in conſidering theſe things. 
I will give you a ſufficient proof of this, 
for I was ſo blinded from the 

of theſe hings, that I became ignorant 
of | thoſe. matters that I knew before; 
particularly of the reaſon of à man's 
growth! I before thought that it was 
manifeſt; to every one that he grew by 
eating and drinking. For from food 
fleſtw is added to fleſh, bones to bones, 
and other things which are of the attic 
nature, from whence a little ſubſtance 
becomes a great one, and by theſe means 
a ſmall man becomes a great one.—This 
is che manner in which I thought: Does 
it. not appear a juſt one to you?“ “ Cer- 
tainly, replies Cebes.— But conſider 
this] thought alſo, that I could give 
a. ſufficient, reaſon why one man is 
taller, than, another by the head, and alſo 
Why one horſe was taller than another; 
an Lin regard to more evident things, 1 
8 knew 
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knew why, 2 een 
r 
2 e wen} and why 
two, cubits are greater than one, becauſe 
they contain one bat more.. —., What do 
yon think of theſe things now 7: regis 
Ge By Jove, 1 m fo far,” 
plied Socrates, * from thinking that. 1 
know. the cauſes of all pigs 
cannot. perſuade myſelf. that w one 
3 fs that the one to which | 
| the ather is added-becomes two, or that 
the one added and che ocher 10 which it 
is added, on account of the addition | 
one to the other, become two. {Credo 
eguidem in bis ee Atticam elegantian.) 
For it ſeems wonderful to me, that whe 
they are divided they are esch of them 
but one. for they are not then t9pz, und 


two; nor can L any longer perſuade y- : 

| ſelf -of the cauſewhy, upon e ee * 

of Any”; e SR two 23 
320 8 
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was only one befprg,For this is quite 
As ,QRF 


̃ one became 
two. — = — near gr 
added $9 another, but here this one thing 
becomes two by a ſeparation. qr diyiſion · 
But when, I heard ame one reading 3 
book of Anaxagorae's, who ſaid that the 
Sg egos. the cauſc of all things, 
I was, delighted. with. this notion, a 
thought it very probable that the dixine 
mind, w the cauſe of all thiggs. 1 
thaught it was this mind which difpples 
each hing, and appointed à proper 
place fx it; thought allo, that if any 
one was willing to find out the gauſę 
why my thing was made, periſhed pr 
it was beſt for him to be, or to do or 
ſaffgr any thing... By this prineiple, 
therefone, nothing ought to be conſidered 


by a man about himſelf, or about others, 
but 'whas is beſt and moſt uſeful; having 
knowp'this, he muſt know what is worlt, 
as ere is but one kind of knowledge 
of cheſe things. Revolving theſe ſubjects 
H within 
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within wyſelf, I 5282s; very much. rejoiced 
that I bad. found ſuch a preceptor as 
Anaxagoras, Who, according to my own 
Apinion, would. teach; me the. cauſes, of 
all things, and would tell me firſt of all 
Whether, che earth Was flat, or round ; 
and hen he had ſaid this, would. more- 
oven explain the cauſe and neceſſity of it, 
ing why it was, better that. it ſhould 
thus. —Socrates ſays, *,he dęſerted 
this, moſt agreeable hope when be read 
the book of * Anaxagoras, and found that 
he did, not ſay any thing; more of, this 
mind diſpoſing, of the cauſes of things, 
Fa the air, the, 1ky and, water, 
Ag gauſes of things; And he; ſeemed to 
ſanomoreto me than this, that whaterer 
Socrates, does, he | does «it; thao | the 
-i (* Socrates was the diſciple of Anaxaybyas. He 


E the firſt man ee eee 
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influence of this mind; and if he at- 
tempted to explain the cauſes of any 
thing did, he would fay, in the firſt. 
place, that I fat here becauſe my body 
was "compounded of bones and nerves; 
that the bones are ſolid, and have joints 
at ſmall interſtices, and that the nerves 
are ſo cbnſtituted, that they can ſtrain 
and relak themſelves, and that they 
etibtace or bind the bones with the 
fleſh ald tlie Tkiti that contains the whole. 
That the bones being ſuſpended in che 
Jointb, and that the nerves by bending 
and unbending them, caufe that power 
hate ef moving my limbs; and on 
account of chis power that I ſit here in 
this manner. And if any ſhould affign 

the air, Hearing, and an infinite number 
of ſuch- things, as the cauſes of this 
diſputation, would they not negleck the 
true” cauſe, * iz. that it had appeared 
proper to the Athenians to condemn me, 
and that therefore it appeared more pro- 
per and more juſt for me to remain here, 
and to ſuffer the puniſhment that they 
have commanded to be inflicted upon 

H 2 me. 
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me. For I ſwear by the dog, that theſe 
bones and theſe nerves ſhould have con- 

veyed f me to Megara or Bœotia, if I 
had not thought it more juſt and more 


honourable to undergo the puniſhment 
arhich the ſtate exacts of me, than to 
"my myſelf away. and to fy from it.— 


Dacier has has tranſlated PAY Ear af thus Car 
1 jure par Je Chien.-His note upon it is this. 
—Þ y a dans e Grec, ur je wous jure pur I. Chien; 
LaQance luy fait un crime de ce ferment. 114 
Sti Auguſtin le juſtiſie dans le 1. liv, de la veritable 
Religion, en diſant que Socrate vouloit faire com- 
prendre par la aux Atheniens qu'un chien meme, 

tant Houvrage de Dieu, meritoit plus d' hom uf 
due toutes les idoles par leſquelles ils juroient! On 

| pourroit d dire auſſi que Socrate jureit par un chien, 
; par u ps of „Ke. pour accoutumer les hommes à ne 
ö © fouyent le nom de Dieu en valn Un 
41 een Socrates meant nothing by che, Bur 
only uſed it as a, common phraſe.— It would be dim 
cult tq fig out which was the moſt conſummate : aſs 
| of this gloriqus triumvirate that are juſt mentioned, 

+ "The reaſons Socrates aſſigned for not Aying 
n the priſon are fully explained ĩn the Dialogue 


FCealed Crito, from Crito's offering to effect the 


means of his eſtape. That Dialogue ſeems to have 

fewer. abſuidities, and, upon he whole, to be more 

meeps), though ſhort, 0 any ocher of 'Plato's. 
It 
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It is therefore abſurd to- aſſign ſuch cauſes 
ag mentigned.—But if any one ſhould 
lay, that if E had not. thoſe bones and 
nerves, &c. that I could. not effect thoſe 
things which 1 ſhould deſire to effect, 
he would lay truly —But to aſſert, that 


I do this on, account of thoſe things, and | 


that I am influenced by the divine ® mind 
to do this, Would be certainly nugatory 
and improper. —After I had ' fatigued 

myſelf 1 in examining theſe things, it ap- 


The fools who have tranſlated Dacier "I wiſe: 


preſented this as well as innumerable other paſſages. 


ze words in the original are, x, 7&vry vw rr. 
his ſignifies certainly that / ds theſe things under 
the influence of the divine mind. Dacier has not im- 

praperly tranſlated it, et qulen cela je me ſers de Vin- 
telligence; and his tranſlators after him have got it, 
And that my. intellef is ' employed on that ſcore.— 
If they, had been able to read Plato in the original 
(which in all probability they could not de) they 
would haye ſeen, that when he ſpeaks of the 
pn, mind! he always uſes the Ward vg, and that 


7 
I 


world '$vy4. — The tranflation of Dacier into 


Engliſu is moſt flovenly and infamouſly performed. 
Lou may perceive as groſs and frequent violations 
of grammar in it, as you da in the ſpeeches which 
that able and learned Miniſter my Lord r 
makes in the Houſe of Commons. 
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peared neceſſary to me that I ſhould be 
cautious leſt the fame thing ſhould hap- 
pen to me that happens to tlioſe who 
behold the ſun in an eclipſe; for ſome are 
deprived of the light of it; if they do 
not ſee its reflection in the water or ſome- 
thing of that nature.—1 thought alſo, 
that my mind would be blinded in this 
manner, if I beheld thoſe things with 
my eyes, or endeavoured to- acquire the 
knowledge of them by the affiftanee"of 
the ſenſes. Wherefore I thoug lit it ne- 
ceſſary to have a recourſe to reaſon, and 
to eonſider every thing by that. But 
perhaps this ſimile of ours is not exactly 
conſiſtent in every part. I went upon 
this plan, I looked upon this reaſon to 
be the beſt judge; what agreed with it in 
regard to the cauſes of things as well as 

other matters, I conſidered to be true; 
what: did not agree with it, I conſidered 
as falſe. I am willing, however; to 
explain to you what Jam ſaying more 
clearly: For I am of opinion you ſcarcely 
underſtand what I mean! % Not yet, 


byJore! den reh replied Cebes. 
— But, 
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Hut, ſaid: he, I have, now advanced 
nothing new, only thoſe things which, I. 
have continually advanced before in ur 
former diſcourſes. For Lam now going 
to demonſtrate to you the nature of chat 
cauſe that L have ſo earneſtly ſought! for: 
before, and I return to thoſe things; ſo 
often mentioned, and I begin from them, 
laying it down as à propoſition, that 
there 8 ſomething beautiful in itſelf, 
good, great, &c. which if you will grant 
to me, I hope from theſe to demonſtrate 
that the ſoul is immortal.“ But, fe- 

plied Cebes, when I have granted vo 
theſa things, you cannot but concludę that 
it dig ſo!ꝰ Conſider in the things. that 
follow, whether you are of my. opinion 
L:ithink: that if any thing is beautiful, 
beſides beauty itſelf, it is benutiful fon 
not other reaſon; but becauſe- it; pantidis 
pates of this beauty: and I ſay the ſame im 
regard to all theſe things. Do you allows 
this ? Ido.) J neither do nor can 
undlerſtand thoſe other learned Tauſes: 
things that are given us. And if any one 
ſhould aſk me why any thing is beautiful, 
208 H 4 if 
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if becauſe it has a lively and freſh colour, 
a certain elegance of figure, or any fach 
reafot, I ſhould reject all theſe cauſes, 
(for they only confound one) and plainly, 
perhaps unleatnedly ſay, that nothing 
cam render any thing beautiful but the 
preſence or communication of What is 
beauty itſelf, by whatever. means the 
communication is made. Nor can I as 
yet elaborately explain to you why this 
is the cafe; 1 can only ſay that beautiful 
things become beautiful by the partici- 
pation of beauty jitſelf. And I ſhould 
ſay that great things became great by the 
participation of magnitude / Stuporem 
bonetufy wel diram pecudis attendite )\ ard 
that finall ones became ſo by the partici- 
pation of, littlenefs.” Nor oughit you. to 
agree with any one who ſhould tell you 
that ſuch à man is taller than another by 
the head, nor with him who thould ſay 
that one perſon was leffer than another by 
the head: but yon ſhould ſay that ont 
thing is greater than another from nο 
other thing but magnitude, and is greater 
Fo” 3 "REIf;" in the ſame 


manner 
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manner that no one thing is leffer than 
another: than by dlittleneſs; and is leffer 
on acrount df; Hitieneſs itftif; being 
aftaid;q that if bu (ould? ſay that one 
perſbn wras taller or / leſſer than atiother 
by ther hkall / yo world be inconſiſtent 
with yourſelf, for you would attribute 
the ſame cauſe for the gteatet thing being 
grekter, as fer the leſſer thing being leſſer, 
{\Quis dalia undo temperet d lacbrmi or 
iu for ont on otber muſ be 7he-cafſe'; 
he muſt either reſemble Herachitus or Demo- 
critus) and you would be afraid to ſay that 
one thing was greater than another by the 
head, Which is a fmall thing; becauſe at 
would be monſtrous to ſay that any thing 
wag great from the addition of aſmall 
thing. Would you not alſo be afraid to 
ſay that ten was greater than cight, and 
that it ſurpaſſed it for this reaſon, and 
not by quantity and on accqunt of 
quantity ?““ mn replied ,I 
ſhauld. And that two cubits are 
more than one by the half and not by 
magnitude? If one is added to one, 
am y_ got be afraid to ſay that ad- 
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dition was the cauſe why they became 
two; and when a thing is divided, would 
you not be afraid to ſay that diviſion was 
the cauſe hy it became two ? ¶ Num elo- 
guentid Platonem ſuperare poſſumus?: Lege 
illum eum librum qui eft de animo, amplius 
quod dgſileres, nibil erit. Would you not 
exclaim vehemently that you were igno- 
rant how any thing exiſted, unleſs by: the 
participation of the eſſence of the thing 
of which it participates; and that you 
had no cauſe to aſſign why two became 
two, but becauſe it participated of duali- 
ty, and that you did not know Why one 
was one but by the participation of 
unity ?—Would not you diſmiſs all'theſe 
diviſions, additions, and other the like 
ſubtleties, and leave them to thoſe-whd are 
wiſer than you to make uſe of in tlieir 
anſwers?—But you, fearing your ſhadow, 
(wm aur e) as it 18 ſaid, and your Want 
of learning, and being prepoſſeſſed in fa- 
vour of that ſafe-hypothefis, would anſwer 
in the manner I have mentioned.—And'if 
afterwards it ſhould be neceſſary for you to 
give a reaſon for theſe things, would y 

| not 
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not recur to that hypotheſis which ſeemed 
the beſt of all that you could propoſe, 
till you ſhould find out ſomething that 
was ſtrictly agreeable to truth? At the 
ſame time you would avoid the confound- 
ing of every thing, after the manner 
of thoſe diſputants, when you diſpute 
upon the firſt principle and about thoſe 
things which are deduced from it, if you 
are willing to find out the truth. For 
they perhaps have no thought or care for 
it. They may, however, on account of 
their wiſdom, confound all things, and 
yet., pleaſe themſelves But you, if you 
have a defire;to,be true philoſophers, will 

red in the plan I have propoſed.” — 
Nou adi md right,“ replied en 
It | is. — e while to 4 
many obſervations on this long quo- 
tation that I have made from the 
dialogue, I never in my life, I think, 
remember to have met with a paſſage fo 
entirely deſtitute of ſenſe, reaſon, and 
truth. — If Socrates really ſaid theſe 
things, the opinion that Diogenes the 
Cynic 
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Cynic entertained of his being . a mad- 
man, would ſcarcely appear to be too 
however, this miſerable reaſoner, this 
pitiful declaimer, this frothy ranter, this 
miſguided enthuſiaſt, who tells us that 
the Pythia called him. the wiſeſt of men, 
— Well might the Athenian people offer 
inſults to his perſon in his diſcourſes (which 
we are told by Diogenes Laertius and 
Zenophon was the eaſe) if he taught fueh 
abſurdities as theſe! This is the wretch, 
however, that, infatuated by this moſt 
unbounded vanity, ſaid that a true-phi- 
loſopher (he thought himſelf the greateſt 
in the world) * ought to ĩmitate, O mon- 
ſtrous thought i even God himſelf. 
This is the man that ſucceeding ages 
have dignified with the title of the 
Athenian Sage, and who was ſo admired 
by ſeveral, that they imagined the Gods 
png interpoſed to pynith his ac- 
* | This Socrates ſays in one o I the | Jialogues 
written by Plato. —l think it is n the rn 
called Lachs. 
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cuſers with ſpeedy deaths; nay, that 
they threw the very city of Athens into 
the jaws of devaſtation and ruin for his 
illegal condemnation. —Abftrd, however, 
as his principles and reaſoming are, they 
have conſiderably prevalled amongſt man- 
kind. Milton, ſpeaking of him, ſays, 
15 75 fage Phils ofophy ne 1 car, * 
un hav n a the low-roft nail 
Of Socrates; ſer there his tenement, © * + 


. njpir d, the Oracle projnome'd. 1 

* 8 | of men, fram whoſe mouth iſſued d forth | 
We Hfluous flreams that water'd a the ſebgols | 

"_— Athleniics od and new, with 120 75 VIW 


nm d Poetic, and the fj; 0 
|| pier eany aud the Stoie avere: | 1» 100 
Theſaying of Socrates, that all he knew 
was that he knew nothing; has been a 
favourite topic of declamation for many 
flimſy and fuperficial ' obſervers, It has 
been urged in his defence as the greateſt 
inftance of modeſty; but 3 
the Rrotigeſt indiestion of vanity.” 
ſeems 9 intimate that he thought in wa | 
manner: ON Ocker Philoſophers pretend to 
a vaſt deal of knowledge, whereas. I. 
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who am by all men looked upon as 
the wiſeſt of mortals, even I think that I 
know nothing.—It is neceſſary to ſay ſome 
little more in regard to this quotation, 
though I confeſs the chief reaſon of 'my 
making it was, that the reader might 
be convinced how weakly Socrates ſpeaks 
fometimes, or perhaps Plato makes him 
ſpeak, for Zenophon accuſes him of having 
corrupted the doctrines of their common 
maſter. The reflections upon Aflaxago- 
ras ſeem to be almoſt all entirely ill 
founded. The philoſopher of Clazo- 
mene, by what we know of him, always 
choſe, in oppoſition to Socrates, the ana- 
lytic method of reaſoning in preference 
to the ſynthetic.— He did not endeavout 
to raiſe a vague ſyſtem of imagination, 
inſtead of a rational one of philoſophy. 
He did not invent hypotheſis-upon hypo- 
theſis, and make the phznomena anſwer 
to theſe. He conſidered the phænomena 
of Nature firſt, and from them deduced 
his principles of reaſoning.—Anaxagoras 
by conſummate induſtry raiſed a ladder, 
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by the mounting of which, ſtep by ſtep, 
he might aſcend, into the regions of 
truth. Socrates, on the other hand, by 
intenſe meditation, and à ſeparation 
of the ſoul from the body and its plea- 
ſures, was willing to make a bold flight 
at once to the reſidence of truth, but his 
wings being unequal to his deſires, he 
fell into all the labyrinths of error. 

The plan of Anaxagoras was certainly 
the beſt for a man to purſue who pre- 


tended to no Dæmon's being continually 
NSL 10 2604 10 | | | with 

J16wls SO IO TT TIT . | 
A Cooper, in _his Life e rg r 
ceſfively enraged at Voltaire for his obſervation 
upon the” Dæmon of Socrates, Voltaire ſays, 
Le Demon de Socrate, lui avoit apris ſans doute 
ce qui en etoĩt. II y a des gens a la verite qui 
pretendent uuf homme qui ſe vantoit d'avoir un 
le Emilier, etoit indubitablement un fou ou 
un Tripoti, mais ces gens la ſont tres difficies.” 
Cooper's obſervation upon this is ill founded, and 
exccedingly illiberal: He calls it, & an ignorant, 
ironieal ſneer,”,. (and e) * et, this, Galle 
Genius was miſled by the ignis fatuus of a pert 
vivacity,” and bemire in 2 Pi concluſion. A 
miſhap, he ſays, which unletter d wits are often 
ſubject 


. 
with him to direct him to the paths of 
truth. It would be impertinent to deſcant 
e e pon 


ſubject to. Where, in the name of common 
ſenſe, do we find that Voltaire ſhewed his i ignorance 
in this obſervation !—Allowing that he reaſoned ill 
upon the ſubject, that the concluſion was not fairly 
drawn from the premiſes, yet he knows every cir- 
cumſtance that was neceſſary for him to know that 

he might reaſon upon the ſubject.— He knew that 
Sperates ſaid he had a Dzmon.—He reaſons only 
upon his affirmation of having this Dzmon.—The 
imputation of ignorance therefore js prepoſterous 
and abſurd. —As we have been ſpeaking of the 
vanity of Socrates, there cannot be any thing 
urged as a greater inſtance of it than-his ſaying he 
grin der by this Dæmon.—If by this 
a. is meant nothing more than Conſcience, 
Were i is the reaſon for mentioning this ?—We are 
tuided, all of us, by this Conſcience, which, as a 
Dzmon continually watching over us, tells us what 
to do and what to avoid.—Socrates, * however, 
could not, by ſpeaking in a figurative ſtile, have 
repreſented Conſcience as this Damon ; for he 
Kar a the attendance of this Dzmon as ſome- 
thing extraordinary, as ſomething peculiar to him- 
ſelf. He muſt; therefore, have meant, that as he 
was the favourite of Heaven, that a Guardian 
Angel v was oppointed to direct, afliſt, and protect 
him. 
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upon all the nonſetiſe that has been ſaid 
about * Nee diviſion.— 
Such 


him. incredibilem Audaciam [ O Impuden- 
tiam prædicandam Cooper ſhews, it muſt be 
confeſſed, a great deal of learning in this as well 
as in many other points. —He tells us, that Menan- 
der obſerves, that every man at. his birth, had a 


Dzmon or ſuperintending Genius to conduct him 
through liſe.— The words in Menander are— 


Ararri Aal avdę. duherapicalis 
Eubos ynehtvo, are. fu la 


This may be true; but Socrates ffs; his Demon 
was petuliar to himſelf, — 
Cooper alſo reflects upon Rollin, who ſays, — 
& Je penſe en meme tems qu'il (ſpeaking of 
Socrates) n'etoit pas. faché de laiſſer croire: au 
peuple que c etoĩt en effet une Divinite ; de quelque 
genre qu'elle fut que Vinſpiroit, et lui decouvroit 
Favenir. Cette opinion pouvoit, le releyer beau- 
coup dans Vefprit des Atheniens, et lui donnoit une 
autoritẽ dont on fait que les plus grands hommes 
du Paganiſme, etoient fort jaloux, et qu'ils tachoi- 
ent de fe procuret pat des communications fecrettes, 
et des entretiens pretendus avec quelque Divinite,” 
— The ſneer upon Rollin is not very proper; for 
he ſpeaks like a man of ſenſe, —But that upon 
Voltaire is highly ridiculous. —Thus do we ſee 
many conceited blockheads throw reflections upon 
this great man, ſome of whom cannot underſtand 
him, and ſome perhaps who never read ten lines of 
his works. Cooper's obſervations in general, how- 
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Such obſervations will, with every intelli- 
gent Reader, carry their own ridicule 
along with them.—It may be neceſſary 
to make ſome remarks upon the ſtudy of 
natural philoſophy which Socrates has 
here decried. By the aſſiſtance of this 
ſcience we procure to ourſelves, as well 
as ſome pleaſure to the mind in inveſti- 
gating nature, all the conveniencies and 
advantages of life We build houſes by 
this, and by this ſhips are made, which 
not only bring us all the luxuries of 
foreign parts, but bring us an account of 
their manners, cuſtoms, and opinions, to 
improve our underſtandings.— By this we 
can number the ſtars, and arrange them 
in their due order. In ſhort, the benefits 
ariſing from it are innumerable. Can 
that ſcience receive too much praiſe, 
which opens and exalts the underſtand- 
ing, and by making us acquainted with 
the works of the Deity, gives us the 


ever, are not very ſagacious; and he ſeems (like 
my good old laughing-ſtock Monſieur Dacier) to 


be, as the great poet expreſſes it, 
Deep read in books, but ſhallow in — 
Crude or intoxicate,— 


moſt 
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moſt convincing proofs of his own being 
and exiſtence ?—What are all the flimſy 
declamations of the poets and moral 
philoſophers i in proof of the exiſtence of 
a Supreme Being; in compariſon to the 
noble and ſubſtantial reaſons that you 
may draw from phyſicks in favour of 
that truth ?—If we conſider the planets, 
and the revolution of thoſe planets round 
the ſun, muſt it not appear as clear as 
the beams of that ſun to an underſtand- 
ing that is not inſane; that ſome great 
Firſt Cauſe; ſome God, and not a fortui- 
tous concourſe of atoms or mere chance, 
that had ſo conſtituted thoſe planets, had 
implanted in them ſuch a proper degree 
of gravity as to prevent them from 
being attracted too near the ſun, of from 
falling too muck on the contrary ſide, 'by 
which conſtitution and fabrication they 
glide along the zthefial plains in an 
orbit that aUmits of neither variation hor 
decay ?—Theſe and a thouſand other 
proofs of this truth, as well as many 
other advantages, may be drawn from 
ne WIrks of him who may be called 
12 the 
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the Father of 8 Of whom it 
may well be ſaid— 
| —Confringere ut aria 
Nature primus portarum clauftra cupiret, 
Ergo vivids vis onimi pervicit, es extra 


| Proceſſit longe flammantia menia mundi, | 
 Atque omne immenſum peragravit mente animoguc. 
3 nobis victor quid af eriri 


© Socrates, as we are told by Phædon, 
continues the dialogue in this manner: If 
I have a right remembrance (ſays Phzdon) 
of the converſation, after they had allow» 
ed that the ſpecies of things have a real 
exiſtence, and that all other things which 
participate of their nature take their den- 
mination from them, he then interrogated 
them in this manaer,—If this: is the 
caſe, when you Jay that Simmias is 
greater than Socrates, and leſſer than 
Phargon, Do you not affirm that there is 


in Simmias both magnitude and ſmall- 
neſs ?”—* J aflent.” —< But do you not 
allow that this propoſition, that Simmias 
is larger than Socrates, is not in reality 
true, as the words expreſs it : For it is 


al ants true that Simmias is greater 
WIG 


| (20099 1 ; 
becauſe he is Simmias, but from the 
magnitude which he poſſeſſes. —Neither 
is he greater than Socrates, becauſe So- 
crates is Socrates, but becaufe Socrates is 
ſmall in compariſon. of the magnitude of 
Simmias,” —* You ſay truth,” Nor 
is Simmias lefler than Phzdon, becauſe 
Phzdon is Phædon, but becauſe Phædon 
is great in compariſon to the ſmallneſs of 
Simmias.—In this manner Simmias has 
the denomination of being big and little, 
as being in the medium of two, as he 
exceeds the ſmallneſs of one by his mag- 
nitude, and as he is inferior to the mag- 
nitude of the other by his ſmallneſs.” 
He continues © It appears to me, that 
this magnitude itſelf never can be great 
and ſmall at the ſame time; and that the 
magnitude which is in us can never con- 
tain ſmallneſs or be exceeded.” After 
ſpeaking ſome more of ſuch nonſenſe as 
this, Socrates ſays: — © Conſider alſo, 


whether you have the ſame opinion with 
me in regard to theſe matters. Do you 
call heat and cold any thing? © I do,“ 
replied Cebes,— © Do they not proceed 

I 3 from 
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from fire and ſnow ?”” No, by Jove.'!— 
Is heat any thing elſe but fire, and cold 
any thing elſe but ſnow ??—* Without 
doubt, nothing.” —© And this I think 
alſo you will allow, that ſnow as long as 
it is ſnow, never fas we before men- 
tioned) when it receives heat, will be 
both ſnow and hot at the fame time; 
and that the fire alſo when there is an 
acceſſion of cold to it will periſh, for it 
cannot when it receives the cold be both 
fire and cold at the fame time. He foon 
after ſays :—* Muſt not what is odd have 
always the ſame denomination which we 
now give it ??— By all means.“ —““ Is 
not there ſome other thing which is not 
the ſame as odd, that you ought to call 
by this -name as well as by its\ own, 
becauſe it is ſo conſtituted by nature that 
it never varies from odd? — I fay this is 
what happens to the ternary number, and 
many others. Conſider this in regard 
to the ternary number. Does it not 
appear to you that it ſhould be called by 
its own proper name, and alſo by the 
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name of odd, though that is not the 
ſame as what is ternary ?—ln the ſame 
manner two and four, though they are 
each of them even, yet they are not 
the ſame as even. Do you allow it?“ 
« How can I not allow it?” replied Cebes. 
« Attend to what I am going to demon- 
ſtrate.—It appears from hence that not 
only thoſe contraries which cannot receive 
their contraries, but that all other things 
which though not contraries to them- 
ſelves, always have contraries ; that theſe 
cannot receive that ſpecies which is con- 
trary to the ſpecies that they poſſeſs—but 
periſh upon the approach of that other 
ſpecies —Would we not rather ſay that 
three would exiſt no longer, than that it 
ſhould be three and even at theſametime?” 
t is certainly ſo,” replied Cebes, 
* But, however, two is not contrary 
to three,” —* No certainly.” —* Not 
only therefore contrary ſpecies do not 
admit the mutual acceſs and conjunction 
of one another, but even do not admit 
the acceſs of other things that are ſome- 
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chat of contraries.”—® You ſay truly," 
replied Cebes.— Are you willing that 
we ſhould, as well as we ns define 
theſe things? © By all means.” “ Are 
not contraries ſuch things, that not only 
contain the ſpecies of the things that 
they occupy, but will not admit of any 
thing cpatrary to it? “ How do you 
fay ? —“ I am only ſaying what I juſt 
before faid. You muſt know, that it 
neceffarity follows that whatever contains 
the idea of three, muſt not only be three 
but odd.” —< Certainly. . And from 
this we ſay, that it is impoſſible for any 
idea that is contrary to its conſtituent 
idea to approach it.” Never.“ « Ig 
not odd the conſtituent idea? © The 
ſame.” — The idea of even is contrary 
to this ?” © It is ſo.”—< The idea of even 
therefore is never concomitant with the 
ternary number?” Never. The 
ternary number therefore js incapable of 
even? “ Incapable.“ — © The ter- 
nary number therefore is odd. It is 
b. See ſoon after continues in 

this 
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this way :—He ſays to Cebes—® In 
imitation of my manner, anſwer me not 
according to what I ſhall aſk, but by ſome 
other method *; ] ſay that, beſides that 
certain method of anſwering, ſpoken of 
already, there is another ariſing from 
thoſe things which we have juſt now ſaid 
not leſs certain.—If you aſk me, (for 
inſtance) what that is, which being in 
the body makes it hot, I ſhould not give 
you this ignorant but cautious anſwer, 
that it is heat; but would draw a more 
ſatisfactory anſwer from the things we 
| have juſt ſaid, and fay, it was fire.— 
And if you ſhould aſk what that is, 
which being in the body makes it ſick, 
I ſhould not anſwer that it was ſickneſs, 
but the fever. And if you ſhould afk 
what that is which being in a number 
makes it odd, I ſhould anſwer, not that 
it was oddneſs, but unity; and in this 
manner in regard to ſeveral other things, 

* The ſentence in the original runs thus. Ka. 
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But conſider, if you clearly underſtand 
wh I: mean.“ —“ I do clearly underſtand 
you.“ —* Anſwer me then what that is 
which being in the body cauſes it to 
live ?P—* The foul.” —* Is the ſoul 
always the ſame?” —* It, cannot be 
otherwiſe.” —* Does the ſoul then pro- 
duce life in every thing which it occu- 
pies ??—* It does,” 4 Is there any 
thing contrary to life or not? “ Yes.” 
© What?”—-<* Death.“ Then the ſoul 
will never receive that which is contrary 
to what it carries with it, as has been 
before allowed? - That is an evident 
truth, replied Cebes.— What then?“ 

* What denomination have we given to 
that which does not contain the idea of 
even? . It is the odd number," — 
« What is that which does not contain 
Juſtice, and what 1s that which does not 
contain harmony?“ The one is called 
injuſtice, and the other diſcord.” What 
ſhall we call that which does 8 admit 
of death?“ — “ Immortality.“ —“ The 
ſoul does not admit of death ?”— —*© No.“ 
An 
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„ Is the ſoul therefore immortal?“ 
—* It is immortal.” —“ Shall we now 
ſay that this is demonſtrated ?—or how 
does it appear to you?“ “ It is fully 
demonſtrated, Socrates.” — © If an odd 
number were of neceſſity. incorruptible, 
would not the.number three be incapable 
of diſſolution * ?—lIf it were a neceſſary 
conſequence, that what was free from 
heat was not obnoxious to diſſolution, 


would not ſnow when heat was applied 
to it, ftill remain the ſame and undiſ- 
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* Dacier's O Es upon this is 3 to a 
miracle. He ſays: Si l' ame eſt immortelle, elle eſt 
donc imperiſſable, c'eſt a dire qu'elle reſiſte a toutes 
les attaques de la mort, et qu'elle en triomphe.— 
In plain Engliſh, he ſays: If the. foul is immor- 
tal (obſerve the ingenious concluſion) it muſt be, 
(What 7) imperiſbable.” —That is, “ if the ſoul is 
immortal, it is immortal. O moſt egregious aſs ! 
moſt incorrigible blockhead ! What pity it is that 
thou wert not put to the plough's tail, or ſome other 
ſervile office in life, whereby an uſeful member 
might have been procured for ſociety, for thou wert 
as ill calculated for a philoſopher, as our preſent 
beft of is to direct the affairs of a great 
pation | N | 
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ſolved ? Jou fay truly,” he replied, 
In the ſame manner if that which is 
not ſuſceptible of cold, and is not capable 


of periſhing, though ever ſo much cold 
approached it, would ſtill retain its ſize, 
and remain undiminifhed ?”— It is ne- 
eeſſarily ſo,” he rephed.—** This alſo 
may be affirmed of what is immortal, if 
what is immortal cannot periſh, it will 
happen that the ſoul will refift undecayed 
the attacks of death. For from what has 
been allowed before, it wilt not receive 
or be ſubje& to death, as three will not 
be even, nor fire, cold.” —Socrates con- 
tinues and. ſays, * That he thinks all 
men will confeſs, that God, and the form 
_ itfelf of life, and every thing elſe that is 

mmmortal will never periſh*.—As there- 
fore what is immortal is free from diſſo- 


The words in the original run thus. O. & 44 
Qeos. aipns, ipn d Luxparts, xai awe v ve Cong 
ud, xa s aXxAs aFoavaro ily Wage Tarr 
auen je dtrort amohaueoau —We fer, there- 
ſare, that Dacier has taken the ſagacious obſer- 
vation lately mentioned from Plato himſelf. 
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lution, will not the ſoul, as it is immortal, 
be incapable of periſhing? —“ It is a 
neceflary concluſion. Therefore the 
ſoul is immortal and incapable of periſh« 
ing, and our ſouls will certainly deſcend 
to the infernal regions." — © I have 
nothing,” replied Cebes, ** to object, Son. 
crates, to what you have ſaid, and to 
prevent my thoroughly coinciding with 
your opinion.” —* And even I.“ fays 
Simmias, cannot but aſſent to the truth 
of your propoſition, But on account of 
the greatneſs of the things which we 
bave diſcourſed upon, and the opinion 1 
have of the weakneſs of man, I am 
eompelled as it were to give ſome ſort of 
diftruſt to what you have urged.” — 

I cannot” offer ſuch an affront to the 
underſtanding of my readers, as to argue 
againſt any of the propoſitions that are 
laid down in this laſt quotation from: 
Plato. I have brought this to his view 
that he may ſee all the arguments, fuch 
as they are, that are uſed by Plato in the 
defence of the immortality of the foul 


He 
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He may fee, if he is willing to conſuit 
the original, that I have omitted nothing 
that might tend to ſet Plato's arguments 
in a ſtronger light; that I have dealt 
fairly with him.——Sorrates now imagin- 
ing that he had faid all that could be ſaid 
an defence of his propoſition; - adviſes his 
friends to conſider his argument more 
deliberately hereafter. He tells them, 
that if the ſoul is immortal, it requires a 
great deal of their attention to it. He then 
deſeribes the lot of wicked ſouls who are 
carried for a certain time into ſolitary 
places, which time being compleated, 
they are drawn by neceſſity into a place 
of habitation that they deſerve. But, he 
ſays, the good ſouls, which are thoſe who 
have led a pure and modeſt life; are carried 
into a place where they have Gods for their 
guides and companions.— He ſays, that 
there are many wonderful places in the 
earth, which they who ſpeak about the 
earth are ignorant of, which were er- 
plained to him by a certain perſon.—Sim- 
mias ſays, that he alſo has heard many 

| things 
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things of the earth, but not perhaps any 
of 'thoſe things to which he gives credit, 
and that therefore he would be willing to 
hear thoſe things from him.—Socrates 
goes on in an abſurd and rhapſodical 
ſtrain to deſcribe the earth. He ſays alſo, 
that there is another pure earth above the 
pure heaven, where the ſtars are. Then 
he talks of Tartarus, which is the deepeſt 
abyſs in the earth, and then goes into a 
deſcription of the four rivers Styx, Co- 
cytus, Acheron and Phlegeton, — All 
which things would be very pretty and 
entertaining in a poem ; but when they 
are delivered with all the ſolemnity of 
philoſophy, they are ridiculous.—Socra- 
tes then tells his friends to take care of 
themſelves, and tells them, that as ſoon as 
he ſhall have taken the poiſon, he ſhall en- 
joy the felicity of the bleſſed. The officer 
of the eleven magiſtrates ſoon after comes 
in and- ſays, that he has not the ſame 
cauſe to find fault with him as with 
others in the ſame ſituation, who curſe 
and upbraid him when he comes with 
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in dhe priſon, bad power to cone tems 
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moved, agd eried out, * O iHtuftrious anew. 


what js it: that you. ate doing | I {eas 
away the women left they ſhould, be 
guilty of this weakneſs.—-Be eaſy hen 
for ſhame, and exhibit more conſtancy 
and forfitude. After having walked/for 
ſome, time he hy down; The officer 
then bound. up his legs with all his fore, 
zul aſked him if be felt any pain. He 

faid, No. As ghen felt the part, and ſaid, 
that he ſhovld depart when the poiſon 
came id his heart; - But hen the cold 
came in his belly, he cried,” „O Crito , 
we owe K cock to Aſculapiut.— ie fure | 
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8 1 rally amt ld to conjecture what Socrates 
meant by this,—Moafieur Dacier, with his e! 
lays :—ley le eoq ef le (ytabole de la vie 
et Eſcotape it l'embleme du medecin. | Joerute 
veut dige per cels qu'il rem#t ſon ame entre le 
— du itable medecin qui vient le purifier et 
le * ſeems, however, to be the greateſt 
probabllſty (us Theddoter' ſays) that he did it to 
| nianifeſ} hit delief of ſome Gad, that he might ſhew 
the illagallty of his condemnation for owning none. 
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Jou diſcharge the debt.— ere his 
lat whtds. 'Crito then cloſed Vl 
nal eyes. —This, Echecrates, ſays Pha» 
don, was | the end of our friend, a man, 
es in” "wy 1 158 Was Foe beſt, che 


eſt of all iq cotem- 
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: Thus ends this br ted dialogue, in 
which we neither fi elegance of, com- 
poſition, or one arguinent for the 


fritnortality of che ſoul :—N6r all we, 
i we examine the other parts of 3 
works where he treats on this E 


find any thing urged that 
means convincing in favour” Eo 


PRs?” According to 5. 
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An regard to the death öf Wa org | 
mult confeſs that his behaviour in * 
priſon raiſes our admiration! of With 6 x 
great degree. The injaftits of His cc 
demhation for his bee yt hip 
eyery one Vith horror and, indignation. 
We muſt conſider; however, that“ this 
account” of his death is given a by # 
man, who never ſearecly kept ti to > ruth i in 
what 
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r reaſons for not going. are 
| dearly urged i in a dialogue of Plato's 
called a 1 cannot go, lays, S0. 
crates ; , for it the duty ot a good citizen 
to t to the judgment of the magi- 
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aan, parler de Socrate, * 
il, quſon vante la conſtance avec la- 
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et ſapientium placitis, {ed levia carmina 
et faciles verſus. Servorum | alios lat⸗ 
gitone, quoldam yerberibus affecit—lh- 
ſit et vias, ſomno indulſit, ut quanquarn 
coacta more fortuitz fimilis is efſet, —Ne le 
codigillis guidem (quod; p lerique pergup- 
tium) Nerqgem aut ee aut gem 
agitia 
As 0 a exol 5 7 
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that there 1 1g, LAT wonderfully great 
inthe charaQtr c of this Epicurean, —Oge 
cannot put admire. the diſpoſition. of 2 
man, Who, like Petronius, courted plea- | 
ſure and luxury,» with ſych a refined taſte, 
But whe n e comes to conſider, that 
be, was, addicted $0 unnatural paſſions, 
this admiration. vaniſhes in an inſtant, 
He would otherwiſe with me have been 
2 fayourite character. For what can be 

na are noble than, the calmneſs and reſo- 
lution With which, he met death? What 
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ean be more heraie than ondering, at his 
lateſt mom tt, : puniſhments to thoſe of. 


his; flaveg ho) had behaved. ill, and 
rewards to. thoſe, who had: feithfully. diſ- 
chargeti their trufls?—Thoygh it ſeems 
denbtful to m whether Petronius ur So- 
crates died in the moſt hoble manner; 
there is a modern, Who, a the laſt 
moments of his life, in my opinion, 
without doubt infinitely. ſurpaſſed them 
both;—TheBritiſh * Brutus, er Algernon | 
Sidney, was a much greater man | 
either of them he. cauſe he died for 

was more glorious : and d praiſe-worthythan 
eicher that of the Grecian or the Roman, 
ind” dietefore his "death 18 tö be mote 
niiented. When the brutal Chidf Juſtice | 

had Condemned Him for a z hon (which, 
if proved, would have been afl bofour 
faltet of 4 Uifgrace' to' him)" from evi 
dence thät was by no means ccncluſſoe 
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When he had refuſed to hear him 
{peak in his defence, and had offered 
him the groſſeſt inſults- When after this 
he heard his terrible ſentence pronounced, 
he calmly put his hand forth without 
once ahanging colour, and bid them feel 
his pulſe if it beat not as even as ever; 
and ſee! whether there appeared in him 
the leaſt extraordinary agitation of mind. 
When be was led to the ſcaffold; the 

ſter Republican ſhewed a n e 
determined air. 51017 
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When he came to the ſcaffold itſelf, he 
teſtified the fame courage and conſtancy. 
that he had always been remarkable for; 
—ifhe] had ſeen the fractus illabatur orbis, 
he would ſtill, have remained fearleſa. = 
When the patriot bowed his head to 
receive the ſtroke of the hatehet, the 


ſpectators might have well cried out; 
Fece ſpectaculum ad quod reſpiciat War 
fa lateatus Deug !—Could a man who 
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ene, Sir Jobn Dalrymple does not wigh me prove the 
un he aims at in regard to. Sidney's yenality,— 
* Thewhole authority for his traducing the memory 
"pf ehin.celebrajed patriot, (which myſt ente bin 
dd: the kindeſt  protecion, of the 2 J Princts) is 
| his Eernge 1 Ap he. Jaw in the Depot. des Af- 


Etrang erfailles, a letter from Barillon 
8. King 
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If xe conſſdex heir lives, IthipkBidney = 


appears greater than either Socrates-ovghe 
. renowneddiſcipleoff Epicurys. This braye 
man, who equaliideteted the, pegeantry of 
. King. and the fupercilions ipperrih el * 
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92 . is not 10 16 chat atillon might 
ſecreted the tonẽy uhder pretenee of giving 
125 Sidney 2s he was ordered. But even granting 
nee receive, it, ſtill his character wo 


rm as high eſtimation with me as before, 
105 | Us ae it with a gl intention of raifing 
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\ Long and oppoſing His tyranny. If 
- hyapplied dc tba ut, e abcepting of the money 
was certdindy hudeble.—It way be ſaid, hat I ſhew 
in UL caſe yery great prejudice. —l anſwer, that I 
450 not he the leaſt; for it ſeems highly im- 
probable chat a man who acted like Sidney ſo nobly 
in the *cailſe of liberty, and who wrote ſo warmly 
to; ts defence, could have done all this wh 
View © enjoying the liderality of the "Ring 
"' Fraiice,—Hid he been of a mertenaty dtipe 
he” eduld not bave done leſs than join the Were 
party, when his abilities and courage" [muſt have 
_ gained him ample : rewards,— n account of theſe 
reaſons, 1 2 as. an opinion. now ot the in- 

cktity Ind ge character of Sidney 2s 1 had 
before Sir Job Paper publiſh bis Ain. 
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Bubep „ſpent his life in puriuits: more 
Waefthz than the other were engaged in. 
Air Thomas Morey: who jokedwhen he 


vag Sing v0 be beheaded, and fad; taking 
his, beard. out of, the way gf the axe, 
that it had done no treaſon, and therefore 
"hy net tp. offer, WY deſerve to be 
oped. among theſe, it all his con- 
Fe =. not proceeded from ſuper- 
ſtition and enthufiaſm, for he was Slog, 
follower of the „Church of Rome. , W 
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cannot therefpre admixe him, 7 n. 
ſome of the martyrs, who, as the Phi 
laſopher of Malmſpury ſays, died even 44 
4. 50 dieth. ——Thus' much for the death 
of Socrates. We will now ; conſider what... 
Tully, and ſome of our beſt Philoſophers 
have aid in regard to the.ſoul, — Thie! 18... 
a certain caſe, I think, that the Moderng 
ſpeak much more ſenſibly and rationally, 
on this ſubject, than the Antients. 
Gero inthe firſt, Tuſeulan has treated. 
very largely on the immortality. of the * 
foul. It may 1 not be amiſs to > conſider it 
„ Burnet in $4 Own , Times. ſays, Sidneg, 
was no git admirer « of Eccleſiatica ITT. 
wit 


* 
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with ſome attention, as we do not Qulyfind 


there a defence of 'the opinions of Plato 


but his own opinions, aud the qpiniom 


of almoſt all the Antients who ever wrote 


on chat ſubject Ie ſays, Sunt qui 
diſceffum anime a corpore putent eſſe 
mottem. Hunt qui nullum cenſeant fieri 
diſeeffum, ſed una animum et corpus 
occidere, animumque in corpore extin- 
gui. Again. Allis cor ipſum animus 
videtur: ex quo excordes, vecordes, con- 
cotdeſque dicuntur. Empedocles animum 
eſſe Gnſet. "Aliis pars quzdam cerebri 
viſa elt amimi Principatum tenere—Ze- 
non Stesco animus ignis - videtur,— 
Proxithe” autem  Ariſtotenus, muſicus 
idemque philoſophus, ipſius corporis in- 
tentionem quandarn, velut in cantu et 
hdibus' que harmonia dicitur. Sic ex 
corporis totius natura et figuri, varios 
motus cieri tanquam in cantu ſonos.— 
Zenoerates animi figuram et quaſi corpus, 
negivit eſſe, verum numerum dixit efle, 
cujus'vis ut jam antea Pythagorz viſum 
ae in natura maxima n * 
8 Dicæ- 


E e 
Dieravchus autem in eo ſermone quem 
Conutin habitum tribus libris ex ponit 
abAvrutty hominum diſputantium primo 


dre muftod lotruentes facit! duobus Phe, 
reur em güetdam Plichiotum ſenem, 
quei Ait; a Deucaltene ortumg diſſerentem 
iicktreit, mhil veſſe bimnine anitrum, et hoe 
ene noten torte inne, fraſtratque ani⸗ 

Iklid el animamtes appeltari;- neque in 
— — moe 
49»beſtiaz, vimque omnęem cams qua vel 
agamus quid, vel ſentiamus, „in omnibus 
vis "Sqyudilitet ed fuſam, 


| bo grits . 

c ſeparabileg' & corpote” ele, puppe 

que nulla {it ne. fi via pi ogus 
aunum, et ſimples ita ſiguratum ut. tem · 
e natura vigeat et ſeũtiat . 
 Ariftoteles. longe omnibus {Platonem 
Jemper ch. preſtans inen ei a 
- gonkia, cum dquatuor genera la pringipr- 
vrum eſſet complexus equihus omnia 
dbrirentur, quindam quandam naturam 
cenfer” elle; é qua ſit mens Cogitare 


enim, et providers. et diſcere, et docere, 


et invenize aliquid, et. tam. multa alis 
memi- 


(' 14k: )} 
mecfifinifle;.amare, odiſſep eupę rei 
angis ltarid hae i Earl 
horum -1quatuer: GEAREARi nulla UGH: 


continustam motion m, Stier 

——— | 
amnipm de animp nl lf Hemd 
tum ænim mag uν‚ᷣGMidem lym virumr 
n vun aa U the! See — 
Laervius: Horw bar (Aziſtotle mean 
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{ed jevibus et rotundis corpuſoulis effici.- 
enter animum concurſu quodam Fortuito, 

omittamu Nihil eſt æuim apud eiſtos, 
Cicero after giving us this opinion f 
the Antients in regard to the-fouly very 
perly adds: = Harum ſententiarum 
que vera fit, Deus aliquis vidertt{quz 
verifimillima, magna queſtio eſt. bee 
ſays of theſe opinibns of the Antierits; 
Nam ſi cor aut ſanguis, aui eerebtum eſſ 
animus certe quoniam eſt icorpas; Aner- 
ibit cum reliquo' corpore Bi Anm, aft 
fortaſſe· diſcepabitur: 6 igais cxflingue! 
tur : fi-eſt Ariſtoxeni /harmoni42diffol- 
vetur. Quid de Diczarchs dicdmpqui 
nihil omnino animum diedt eſſe d 
Cicero ſays foon: after: his, by. ay / of 
argument for the ſouY's:-in mor 
Ut porro formiſſimum hoc afferti ädetur! 
cur Deos eſſe cteddamus, quod null gens 
tam fera, nemo ommium tam ſſtimmanis, 
cujus mentem non imbuerit Deorum 
opinio, multi de Diis prava ſentiunt. Id 
enim vitioſo more eſſici ſolet. Omnes 
* . tamen 
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tamen verw et nanirain divijani ubftfüdl- 
tur. Soon after this ne fays,—Maxi- 
müm vero argument eſt, naturam 
ipſam de ĩimmortalitate animorum tacitam 
judicare quod omnibus cure ſunt,” et 
max ime quidem, quz: | poſt mortem fu- 
tura ſint. met bB T8 95 
This i an argument vęry commbnly 
urged by the modern declaimers on the 
| immortdlity of the Tout;/.and by modern 
Poctaſters who [cribble on that ſubject. 
We muſt ſetile the firſt) propoſition 
before We ütaw any infetences from it. 
1,01 not think that evehy nation has 
itaibed an idea of fliturity.—1I grant 
amongſt civilzed nations the idea is very 
comnibn, but amongſt ſome others, t] 
have not the idea of a God, much ] 
of the immortality of the, foul. Mr. 
Locke ſhall reaſon for me on this ſubject. 
n the tlürd chapter of his Eflay; he 
ſayspest I any idea can be imagihed 
innate, che idea of a God may, of all 
others; for Matty reaſons be thought ſo; 

fines it is hard to conceive how there 
* 3 ſhould 
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ces g ations 1 where uncultivated 
hature has been left to gy the 
help of letters and diſcipline kad "the 

improvement of arts. and 1 

there are others to be. Faund . 
enjoyed theſe, in a very great meaſure; 
who yei for want of a due application of 
| their | 
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Beyle tells is, that the name of this 
- dia * Foe Kiao, and of the Founder 


FLUTE ſays they have 
e i A the vulgar, and the other 
„ thoſe that are initiated. They ſay that nothing 

s o a vicuum is the firſt principle of all things. 
216} feſers to the Prolegomena of the Jeſuits pre- 
fixed to Confucius's Book publiſhed by them at 
Paris. (This I confeſs not to have read, as I be- 
lieve that publication is very ſcarce, )—Vide Bayle's 
Dictionary, Artiele Spinoza. 
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with attention mind the lives and dif- 
"courſes of people not ſo far off, we 
ſhould have too much reaſon to fear, 
that many in more civilized countries, 
have no very ſtrong and clear impreſſion 
of a Deity on their minds; and that the 
complaints of atheiſm, made from the 
pulpit, are not without reaſon.” —This 
is ſufficient, I think, to prove that the 
immortality of the ſoul is not written as 
it were by the finger of nature upon our 
hearts. —If only one nation can be found 
where they have not an idea of the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, that alone entirely 
deſtroys the argument of Tully, that 
Nature is a filent judge of it. If there are 
any found who have not the idea of a 
God, can they have the leaſt idea of 
this? But though there may be à doubt 
of a nation's not having the idea of a 
Supreme Being, there are undoubtedly 
ſome who have no idea of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul or of its future ex- 
iſtence.— Tully in the ſame diſputation 
ſays: Sed ſi qualis ſit animus, ipſe ani- 
| | mus 
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mus neſciet; die quæſo ne eſſe quidem ſe 
ſciet ? ne moveri quidem ſe? ex quo illa 
ratio nata eſt Platonis, quæ a Socrate eſt 
in Phzdro/explicata, a me autem poſita 
eſt in ſexto libro de Republica. Quod 
ſemper movetur #ternum eſt quod autem 
motum fert alicui, quodque ipſum agi- 
tatur aliunde, quando finem habet motus, 
vivendi habeat neceſſe eſt. Solum Igitur 
quod ſe ipſum movet quia nunquam de- 
ſeritur a ſe, nunquam ne moveri quidem 
deſinit; quinetiam cæteris quæ moventur 
hic fons, hoe principium eſt movendi. 
Principii autem nulla eſt origo. Nam 
e prineĩpio orĩuntur omnia: ipſum autem 
nulla ex re alia naſci poteſt; nec enim eſt 
principium, quod gigneretur aliunde.— 
Quod ſi nunquam oritur ne occidet qui- 
dem unquam.——Nam principium extinc- 
tum nec ipſum ab alio renaſcetur, nec a 
ſe aliud creabit, ſiquidem neceſſe eſt a 
principio oriri omnia. Ita fit ut motus 
principium ex eo fit, quod ipſum. a ſe 
movetur. Id autem nec naſci poteſt nec 
mori: vel concidat omne cælum, omniſ- 
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que natura conſiſtat neceſſe eft, nec vim 
ullam nanciſcatur, qua primo impulſa 
moveatur cum pateat igitur #ternum id 
eſſe quod ſe ipſum moveat quis eſt qui 
hanc naturam animis eſſe tributam neget ? 
In animum eſt enim omne quod pulſu 
agitatur externo. Quod autem eſt aniſia 
id motu ſietur interiore, et ſuo. Namn 
hzc eſt propria natura animi atque vis. 
—Quz fi eſt una ex omnibus quæ ſe 
ipſam ſemper moveat : neque nata certe 
eſt et #terna;”—T cannot ſee the leaſt 
force of reaſoning here, when it is ſaid 
that what always moves muſt be eternal, 
fore muſt be eternal. I might as well 
ſay that the main ſpring of a watch will 
be eternally in motion, becauſe it is 
always in motion. The fout may not 
improperly be compared to this main 
ſpring, which is the primum mobile of 
the machine, without the affiſtance of 
whoſe vivifying quality all the inferior 
parts would be inactive. The Deity, at 
our eſt entrance into the world, implants 
' | this 
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this ſoul in our bodies, which will ive 
an influence upon and vivify our bodies 
till it decays. In the fame manner the 
watchmaker by winding up this main 
ſpring of the watch, ſets all the inferior 
parts of the inſtrument in motion, as this 
has an influence upon them.—All the 
arguments in this quotation concerning 
the ſoul's never being born, and therefore 
heing eternal, have been fully refuted by 
Mr. Locke's doctrine of innate ideas,— 
I do not ſee much cloſe reaſoning j in this 
either. Animorum in terris nulla origo 
inveniri poteſt ; nihil eft enim in animis 
mixtum, atque concretum aut quod ex 
 terri_natum, atque fictum eſſe yideatur, 
Nihilne aut humidum quidem, aut flabile, 
aut igneum. His enim in naturis nihil 
ineſt, quod vim, memoriæ, mentis, cogi- 
tationis habeat, quod et præterita teneat 
et fututa provideat, et complecti poſſit 
præſentia: quæ ſola di vina ſunt. Nec 
inveuietur unquam, unde ad hominem 
venire paſſunt, niſi a Deo. Singularis 
eſt err quædam natura, atque vis animi 
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ſejuncta ab his uſitatis, notiſque naturis. 
Ita quidquid jeſt illud, quod ſentit quod 
ſapit, quod vult, quod viget, cæleſte et 
divinum eſt ob eamque rem æternum ſit 
neceſſe eſt. Nec vero Deus ipſe, qui in- 
telligitur a nobis, alio modo intelligi 
poteſt, niſi mens ſoluta quædam, et libera 
ſegregata ab omni concretione mortali, | 
omnia ſentiens et movens, ipſa prædicta 
motu ſempiterno.— Put the arguments 
into plain words, and they will appear 
ridiculous. There is no Origin. of the 
ſoul upon the earth; it thinks, perceives, 
and has volition, it muſt be ſo mething 
divine and an and therefore im- 
mortal. 3 
Cicero again —.— ged ut ( eos eſſe 

natura opinamur, qualeſque ſint ratione 
cognoſcimus; {ic permanere animos ar- 
bitramur conſenſu nationum omnium: 
qua in ſede maneant, qualeſque ſint ra- 
tione diſcendum eſt. Cujus ignoratio 
pinſit inferos, eaſque formidines, quas 
tu contemnere non ſine causa videhare. 
In terram enim cadentibus corporibus, 
: | hiſque 


] 
hiſque humo tectis, e quo dictum eſt 
humani, ſub terra cenſebunt reliquam 
vitam agi mortuorum. Quam eorum 
opinionem magni errores conſecuti ſunt: 
quos auxerunt poetæ.— And again he 
very properly obſerves :=Quz quidem 
cogitans ſoleo ſæpe mirari nonnullorum 
inſolentiam philoſophorum, qui naturæ 
cognitionem admirantur, ejuſque inven- 
tori, et principi gratias exultantes agunt 
eumque venerantur ut Deum. Liberatos 
enim a per eum dicunt graviſſimis Domi- 
nis, terrore ſempiterno, et diurno, ae 
nocturno metu. Quo terrore? Quo 
metu? quæ eſt anus tam delira, quæ 
timeat iſta quæ vos videlicet ſi yt 
non' didiceſſetis, timeretis ? | 
Acberuntia templa, alta orci pallida 

'Leti, obnubila, obſita tenabris loca. | 

Non pudet philoſophorum in eo gloriari, 
quod hæc non timeat, et quod falſa eſſe 
cognoverit %—Cicero's obſervation here 
is very juſt; for it is highly derogatory, 
I think, to the honour of the Supreme 
Being to imagine that there is ſuch a 
L 4 place 
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place as Hell. We may agree with 


Spinoza for once when he ſays; that che 
fear of. hell is but a chimerical thing. — 
Tha idea of a devil ſeems alſo not to 
have a better foundation A member of | 
the eſtabliſhed; chureb has lately aſſerted, 
that they have no foundation in | thoſe 
books which are called the Old and New 
Teſtaments. He is by many imagined 
to have proved his point in regard to 
the Old Teſtament —He has not yet 
publiſhed his obſervations on the New. 
— The. Eaſtern, manner of ſpeaking: was 
very figurative. It ſeems by many of 
the paſſages that are quoted under- 
neath, that the word Satan is only 
uſed metaphorically. for Sin. — Thus 
Jeſus Chriſt fays, I ſaw Satan like light- 
ning fall from Heaven. Mr. Farmer, 
in bis i ingenious pamphlet on the Temp- 
tation in the Wilderneſs, has proved be- 
yond all manner of doubt, that the 
temptation of Jeſus ought not to be con- 
ſidered in a literal but in a metaphorical 
ö Ter We are not to imagine, he ſays, 
E8.2 that 
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that it was a real being in the ſhape of 
a Devil who ſhewed him all the cities of 
the world; and: offered him all the glo- 
ries of them. It was the unſubſtantial 
tempter Ambition, that thus figured the 
great idea of empite to his imagination. 
he reader will ſee, however, the 
truth of | theſe abſervations more + tho 
roughly if he will-confult the“ places 
hat 1 have quoted, where the words. a 


* The places where re the word _ which Gigni- 
fies Hell, is mentioned, are, Matth. cap. xi. 
Un 23. cap. xvi. ver. 18. Luke, cap. x. ver. 15. 
cap. xvi. ver. 3. Acts, cap. ii. ver. 27. cap. ii. 
s 1 Corp cap. xv. ver, 55. Apocal, cap. i. 
ver. 18. cap. vi. Fer. 8, cap. xx. ver. 13, 14,—The 
Plices * where Tarabas is mentioned are, Matth. 
| cap - iy. ver 16. cap. xii.” ver. 26. cap. xvi. ver. 23 
Mark, cap. i. ver. 13. cap- iii, ver. 23, 26. cap. iv, 
ver. 15. cap, viii. ver. 33. Luke, cap. iv. ver. 8. 
Cap. Xs. VET, 18. cap. xi. ver. 18. cap. xiii, ver. 16. 
cap. Xxii, ver, 3 and 31. John, cap. xili. ver. 27. 
Acts, eap. v. ver. 3. cap. xxvi. ver. 18. Romans, 
Cap. xvi. ver. 20. 1 Cor. cap. v. ver. 5. cap. vii. 
ver. 5. 2 Cor. cap. ii. ver. 10. cap. xi. ver. 14. 
1 Thefl, cap. ii. ver. 18. 2 Theſſ. cap. ii. ver. . 
1 1 Fim. cap. i. ver. 20. cap. v. ver. 15. Apocal. 
cap. it, ver. 9, 13 and 24. cap. iti, ver. 9. cap. xii. 
ver. 9. cap. xx. ver. 2 and 7. 
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airs and ogravas are mentioned. —He will 
find it highly improbable that when the 
word caraves is mentioned, that it refers 
to any being that has power to torment 
and torture the human race.— The ex- 
iftence of ſuch a being would be an 
argument againſt the omnipotence of the 
Deity.—If he has a mind to afflict, why 
cannot he do it without the affiſtance of 
any fuch ſecond means. Jeſus Chriſt 
calls Peter Satan: He fays to him; 
48 Depart from me, Satan, for thou 
knoweſt not the things which are. * 
God, but thoſe which are of men.“ 
It would be raſh to call Peter more I 
think. The word diabehs can never 
be meant to ſignify a real devil. For 
we can hardly ſuppoſe a man ta be ca- 
pable of poſſeſſing or being poſſeſſed by 
a legion of theſe %aCoru, or devils — 
Where could he find room for them, if 
they were all ſubſtantial beings ?—Or if 
they are not ſubſtantial, but ſpiritual, 
and occupy body, as the metaphyſicians 
ſpeak, without occupying ſpace, muſt 
not a legion be an unneceſſary number 
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ta torment one poor man ?—lt muſt evi- 
dently always ſignify, diſeaſes, madneſs, 
&c. when we, hear of Chriſt's caſting out 
devils, An ingenious Dutch painter, it 
is ſaid, . underſtanding , that when we 
are told Chriſt ſent the devils from the 
man into the ſwine, that they were re- 
ally and bond fide corporeal devils, repre- 
ſented in his piece the cloven foot of a 
devil projecting from the fundament of | 
one hog, and the fiery tail of a devil 
coming forth from the mouth of another. 
In this manner he makes his groteſque 
and uncouth aſſemblage run down to the 
ſea, where he ought to have been ducked 
himſelf for his folly. 5 
Again, Tully ſays; in this, however, 
with leſs judgment than uſually marks 
his obleryations —Eſt illud quidem vel 
maximum, animo iſo; animum videre: et 
nimirum hac habet vim præceptum Apol- 
linis, quo monet ut ſe quiſque noſcat. 
Non enim credo id præcipit, ut membra 
noſtra, aut ſtaturam, figuramve noſca- 
mus: neque nos corpora ſumus: neque 
ego tibi dicens hoc corpori tuo dico.— 
Cum 
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Cum igitur, noſce te dicit, hoc dicit, 
noſce animum tuum. Nam corpus 
quidem, quaſi yas eſt, aut aliquod animi 
recaptaculum.—Ab animo tuo quicquid 
agitur, id agitur a te. Hunc igitur noſſe 
niſi divinum eflet, non eſſet hoc acrioris 
cujuſdam animi præceptum, fic ut tribu- 
tum Deo ſit. Hoe eſt ſe ipſum, poſſe 
cognoſcere. his is indeed à very in- 
genious argument in defence of the 
immortality of the foul, In plain words, 
it is this: The god Apollo tells you to 
know yourſelf—AIf the mind was not 
ſomething divine, this would not have 
been a precept worthy of a God t muſt 
be therefore ſomething divine. — The 
conſequence from this is, that it is ſome- 
thing immortal For Cicero, in other 
parts of this diſputation, does affirm in 
direct terms, that if it is proved to be 
ſomething divine, it muſt neceſſarily be 
ſomething, immortal.— Such are the ſhifts 
to which philoſophers are expoſed in 
order to urge ſomething in favour of 
their dogma « of the immortality of the 
ſoul.—Again he ſays: Licet concurrant 
Plebeii omnes philoſophi (fic enim ii qui 
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a Platone et Socrate, et ab ea familia 
diſſident, appellandi videntur) non modo 
nil unquam explicabunt, ſed ne hoc 
quidem ipfum, quam ſubtiliter concluſum 
ſit intelligent. Sentit igitur animus fe 
moveri: quod cum ſentit, illud una ſentit, 
ſe vi ſua non aliena moveri, nec accidere 
poſſe ut ipſe unquam a fe deſeratur. Ex 
quo efficitur eternitas niſi quid habes ad 
hæc. The interlocutor ſays Ego vero 
facile ſum paſſus, ne in mentem quidem 
mihi _—_— contra venire: ita iſti faveo 
ſententiæ. | 
1 myſelf cannot becks how this 
contains more argument than the other 
paſſage The force of the reaſoning is 
this The ſoul moves itſelf by an inter- 
nal force, and not by any foreign force. 
Alt is therefore immortal, I am totally 
ignorant how the conclufion can be drawn 
from the premiſes. —Again he ſays— 
Philoſophia vero, omnium mater artium, 
quid eſt aliud nift, ut Plato ait, donum, 
ut ego, inventum Deorum ? Hzc nos 
primum ad illorum cultum, deinde ad 
Jus 
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jus homihum, quod ſitum eſt in generis 
humani ſocietate, tum ad madeſtiam, 
magnitudinemque animi erudivit: eadem- 
que ab animo tanquam ab oculis caligi- 
nem diſpulit, ut omnia ſupera, infera, 
prima, ultima, media, videremus.— 
Prorſus hzc divina mihi videtur vis quæ 
tot res efficiat, et tantas. Quid eſt enim 
memoria rerum et verborum ? Quid porro 
inventio? profecto id quod nec in Deo 
quidquam majus intelligi poteſt. Non 
enim ambroſia Deos, aut nectate, aut 
juventute pocula miniſtrante, lætaria ar- 
bitrer: nec Homerum audio, qui Gany- 
midem a Diis raptum ait proptet formant; 
ut Jovi bibere miniſtraret. Non juſta 
cauſa, cur Laomedonte tanta fieret in- 
juria fingebat hæc Homerus, et humana 
ad Deos transferebat ; divina mallem ad 
nos; quæ autem divina? vigere, ſapere, 
invenire; meminiſſe. Ergo animus, qui 
ut ego dico, divinus eſt, ut Euripides 
audet dicere Deus: et quidem ft Deus; 
aut anima, aut ignis eſt, idem eſt animus 
hominis. Nam ut illa natura,czleſtis et 
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terra vacat, et humore; fic utriuſque 
harum rerum humanus animus eft expers. 
—Such arguments as theſe, I have ſaid 
before, only tend to prove the dignity 
and exalted nature of the ſoul.— They 
have nothing to do with its immortality. 
— We find that Cicero has adopted Plato's 
method of reaſoning in regard to the 
ſoul's being ſomething unmixed. In 
animi autem cognitione dubitare non poſ- 
ſumus niſi plane in phyſicis plumbei 
ſumus, quin fit animis admixtum nihil 
concretum, nihil copulatum, nihil coag- 
mentatum, nihil duplex.—Quod cum ita 
ſit certe nec ſecerni, nec dividi, nec diſ- 
cerpi, nec diftrahi poteſt: nec interire 
igitur. Eſt enim intentus quaſi diſceſſus, 
et ſecretio, ac direptus earum partium, 
quæ ante interitum junctione aliqua tene- 
bantur.—He ſays after this in a ranting 
manner: Veniet tempus et quidem ce- 
leriter, et ſive retractabis, ſive prope- 
rabis, volat enim ætas - tantum autem 
abeſt ab eo, ut malum mors ſit quod tibi 
dudum videbatur, ut verear, ne haming 
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nihil fit non malum aliud certe, ſed 
bonum aliud potius : fi quidem vel Dii 
ipſi vel cum Diis futuri ſumus.—Again 
he ſays in this with great juſtice :— 
M. Video te alte ſpectare, et velle in 
cælum migrare. A. (the interlocutor) 
Spero fere ut contingat id nobis. Sed 
fac ut iſti volunt animos non remanere 
poſt mortem. Video nos ſi ita fit privari 
ſpe beatioris vitæ. M. Mali vero quid 
affert iſta ſententia ? fac enim ſic animum 
interire ut corpus, num igitur aliquis 
dolor, aut omnino poſt mortem ſenſus in 
corpore eſt ? nemo id quidem dicit : etſſ 
Democritum inſimulat Epicurus, De- 
mocriti negant; ne in animo quideni 
igitur ſenſus remanet. Ipſe enim nun- 
quam eſt Ubi igitur malum eſt? quo- 
niam mihi tertium eſt, An quoniam 
ipſe animi diſceſſus a corpore, non fit 
fine dolore? ut credam ita eſſe, quam eſt 
id exiguum ! et falſum eſſe arbitror : et 
fit plerumque ſine ſenſu: nonnunquam 
etiam cum voluptate: totumque hoc leve 
eſt, qualecumque eſt.— This is, I think, 
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a very proper method of reaſoning.— 
If we look further into this diſputation, 
we ſhall ſind no more arguments for the 
immortality of che ſoul than what we 
have ſecn already. —2The' diſputation, tn 
ſhort, ſcems ta be no more than an ex- 
planation of the opinions that Plato has 
advateett in regard "to the ſoul in bis 
Phædon and other Parts of his Wörk s. 
There are to be ſure ſome noble thoughts 
in it interwoven with a vaſt number of 
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Aut nebula, aut fumus : (nam longe mobilitate 
Præſtat, et a tenui causa magis ita movetur: 
Quippe ubi imagigibus fumi, nebulæque movetur ; 


©  Quod genus in ſomnis ſopiti ubj.cernimus alta 


Exhalare vapore altaria, ferreque fumum : 


Nam procul hæc dubio nobis ſimulacra — ) 


Nunc igitur quoniam quaſſatis undique vaſis 


-DiMuere humorem, et laticem diſcedere cernis : 
Et nebula ac fumus quoniam diſcedit in auras : 


Crede animam quoque diffundi, multoque perire, 
Ocius, et eĩtius diſſolvi corpora prima, 


Cum ſemel omnibus & membris ablata receſſit. 


Quippe etenim corpus quod vas quaſi conſtitit ejus, 
Cum cohibere nequit conquaſſatum ex aliqua re, 
Ac rarefactum, detracto ſanguine venis. 


Aere qui credas poſſe hanc cohiberier ullo? 
Corpore qui noſtro rarus magis am cohibeſſit ? 


Præterea gigni pariter cum corpore, et una 
Creſcere ſentimus pariterque ſeneſcere mentem. 
Nam velut infirmo pueri teneroque vagantur 
Corpore : fic animi ſequitur ſententia tenuis, 
Inde ubi robuſtis adolevit viribus ztas :— 
Conſilium quoque majus, et auctior eſt animi vis, 
Poſt ubi jam validis quaſſatu ſt viribus r 
Corpus; et obtuſis ctciderunt viribus artus 


* Claudicat ingenium, delirat linguaque, — 


Omnia deficiunt, atque uno tempore deſunt. 
Ergo diſſolvi quoque convenit omnem animai 


Naturam, ceu fumus in altas'aeris auras : | 

' Quandoquidem gigni pariter, pariterque videtur 

'Creſcere, et ut docui fimul a feſſa fatiſcit,— 
Hug 
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- Huc accedit uti videamus, corpus ut-ipſutri - 
Buſcipere immaneis morbos, durumque dolorem 
Sic animum curas acreis luctumque metumque. 
Quare participem Lethi quoque convenit-eſle, 
Quinetiam morbis'in corporis avius'errat' 
&zpe animus; dementit enim, deliraque fatur : 
Interdumque gravi Lethargo fertur in altum, 
EÆEternumque ſoporem, oculis; nutuque eudenti. 
Unde neque exaudit votes, neque noſcere vultus 
Illorum potis eſt; ad vitam qui revocantes 
Circumſtant lachrymis rorantes ora, genaſque. 
Quare animum qtoque diſſolvi fateare neceſſe ſt: 
Quandoquidem penetrant in eum contagla morbi. 
Nam dolor, ac morbus Eethi fabricator uterque'ſt: 
Multorum exitio perdocti quod ſumus ante. 

Denique cur, hominem cum vini vis penetravit 
Acrisg et in venas diſceſſit diditus ardor, 
Conſequitur'gravitas membrotum ? ptzpediuntur 
Crura vacillanti? tatdeſcit lingua? madet mens? 
Nant oculi? clamot, ſingultus, jurgia gliſcunt ? 
Et jam cætera de genere hoc quæcunque irquuntur, 
Cur ea ſunt, ni quod vehemens violentia vini 
Cotiturbare animam conſuevit' 'corpbre in ipſo? 
At quæcunque queant*conturbari,: inque peilt, 
Significant, paulo fi durior inſindarit 
| W — ut I E  privata futuro. — 
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Deſipit, extentat nervos, 'torquetur, anhelat: 
| Inconſtanter et in jactando membra fatigat : 
Nimirum, quia vis morbi diſtracta per artus 
Turbat agens animum, ſpumans ut in æquore ſal ſo 
Ventorum validis ferveſcit viribus undla. 
Exprimitur porro gemitus, quia membra dolore 
Afﬀeciuntur : et-omnino quod ſemina vocis 
Ejiciuntur, et ore foras glomerata feruntur. | 
Qua quaki conſuerunt, et ſunt munita viai, | 
Deſipientia fit, quia vis animi, atque animai 
Conturbatur, et (ut docui) diviſa ſeorſum 
Difſiectatur eodem illo diſtracta veneno. | 
Inde, ubi Jam morbi-ſe flexit cauſa, reditque 
In latebras ater corrupti corporis humor: 
Tum quaſi talipedans primum conſurgit: et omneis 
Paullatim redit in ſenſus, animamque zeceptat, 
Hæc igitur tantis ubi morbis corpore in ipſo 
Jactetur, miſeriſque modis diſtracta laboret: 
Cur eandem credis ſine corpore in acre aperto 
Cum validis yeatis ætatem degere poſſe ? 
Again he ſays: e \ 
Denique corporis, atque animi vivata poteſtas 
Inter ſe conjuncta valent, vitaque — 
Nec fine corpore enim vitaleis edere motus 
Sola poteſt animi per ſe natura: nec autem 
Caſſum anima corpus durare, et ſenſibus uti ; ; 
Scilicet, avolſus radicitus ut nequit ullam 
Diſpicere ipſe oculus rem · ſeorſum corpote toto: 
Sic anima atque animus per ſe nil poſſe videntur: 
1 quia per venas et viſcera miſtim 
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Per nervos, atque oſſa tenentur corpore ab omni: 
Nec magnis intervallis primordia poſſunt 
Libera diſſultare: ideo conclufa moventur 
Senſiferos motus, quos extra corpus in auras 
Aeris haud poſſunt poſt mortem ejecta moveri : 
Propterea quia non ſimili ratione tenentur. 
Corpus enim atque animans erit aer, fi cohibere 
Seſe anima, atque in eos poterit concludere motus, 
Quos ante in nervis, et in ipſo corpore agebat. 
Quare etiam atque etiam reſoluto corporis omni 
Tegmine, et ejeRis extra vitalibus auris, 
Diſſolvi ſenſus animi fateare neceſle'ſt, 
Atque animam, quoniam conjuncta eſt cauſa 
duobus.— | 

Denique cum corpus nequeat perferre animai 
Diſcidium, quin id tetro tabeſcat odore : 
Quid dubitas, quin ex imo, penituſque coorta 
Emanarit, uti fumus, diffuſa animæ vis? 
Atque ideo tanta mutatum putre ruina 
Conciderit corpus penitus ; quia motu loco ſunt 
Fundamenta foras animz : manantque per artus, 
Perque viarum omnes flexus, in corpore qui ſunt, 
Atque foramina ? multimodis ut noſcere poſſis 
Diſpertitam anime naturam exiſſe per artus : 
Et prius eſſe ſibi diſtractam corpore in ipſo, 
Quam prolapſa foras enaret in aeris auras ?— 


Again he ſays :— 
Præterea fi immortalis natura animai 
Conſtat, et in corpus naſcentibus infinuatur : 
Cur ſuper anteactam ætatem meminiſſe nequimus ? 
p M 3 Nec 
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Nec veſtigia geſtarum rerum ulla tenemus ? 
Nam fi tantopere ſt animi mutata poteſtas, 
Omnis ut actarum exciderit retinentia rerum: 
Non (ut opinor) id ab Letho jam longiter errat. 
Quapropter fateare neceſſe ſt, quæ fuit ante, 
Interiifle : et quæ nunc eſt, nunc eſſe creatam. 


"Theſe are the chief of the arguments 
that Lucretius makes uſe of againſt the 
natural immortality of the ſoul. If the 
reader is willing to ſee more he may 
conſult the third book of that author.— 
His arguments on this ſubject, in my 
opinion, are exceſſively Rogg. nay con- 
cluſive. 

Pomponatius ſays i in the ot Chapter 
of his Book de Immortalitate Animi :— 

Cum itaque primus modus ponens in- 
tellectivum realiter diſtingui a ſenſitivo i in 
mortalibus ſecundum omnes impugnatus 
ſit modo et ſecundus ponens quod intel- 
lectivum et ſenſitivum ſunt idem re, et 
tale eſt ſimpliciter immortale et ſecundum 
quid mortale ſit valde ambiguus nec con- 
venire videtur Ariſtoteli; reliquum eſt ut 
ponamus ultimum modum, qui ponens 
ſenſitivum in homine identificari intel- 
3 * lectivo, 
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lectivo, dicit quod eſſentialiter et vere 

hoc eſt mortale, ſed ſecundum quid im- 
mortale; et ut ordine procedamus, dice- 
mus juxta illa quinque dicta in ſuperiori 
capitulo. Primum quidem nos ſimpliciter 
concedimus, ſcilicet quod intellectivum 
et ſenſitivum in homine identificantur in 
re. In ſecundo nos diſcordamus, quia 
dicimus quod tale vere et ſimpliciter 
eſt mortale, ſecundum quid vero et im- 
proprie immortale. 

He ſays again. De quinto etiam 
dicimus quod anima humana eſt facta, 
ſed non per creationem verum per gene- 
rationem, cum ſol et homo generent 
hominem, 2. Phyſ. et ipſa eſt ultima in 
conſideratione naturali ; et quod dicitur, 
I, de Part, cap. i. de Intellectu, non ſpec- 
tare ad naturalem, verum eſt de vero 
intellectu; ; ipſe enim eſt movens non 
motus ; at bumanus eſt movens motus ; 
quare hic eſt de conſideratione, ille vero 
minime cum 2. Phy. quz non mota 
movent non ſunt phyſicz confiderationis, 
et hanc rationem tangit philoſophus. 

M 4 Ibid, 
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Ibid. 1. de Part. Cumque ulterius die- 
batur ipſam venire defotis, intelligendum 
eſt ut mens ſimpliciter non humana, vel 
fi ut humana, intelligendum eſt non ab- 
ſolute, ſed quod in ordine ad ſenſitivam 
et vegetativum magis participat de divini- 
tate. Nam 4. de Part. cap. ix. Solus 
homo eſt creatæ naturæ, quia ſolus homo 
multæ divinitatis eſt particeps; non 
tamen ponimus quod homo remaneat 
poſt mortem quantum ad ejus animam, 
cum inſipiat eſſe; et 1 de Cælo, quicquid 
inſipit deſinit; et Plato 8 de Legibus 
dicit, quicquid quomodocumque incipit 
elle, et deſinit eſſe, ex quod dicitur de 
Textu 17 duodecimi Metamph. non ap- 
probo Alexandri reſponſionem quam ibi 
refert commentator ex relatione Themiſtii 
illud 8. intelligi de intellectu agente, 
nam intellectus agens non eſt forma 
hominis, ſed intelligitur de intellectu 
poſſibili qui quandoque intelligit, et 
quandoque non corrumpitur enim quo- 
dam interius corrupto id eſt ſenfitivo cui 
identificatur, verum Ariſtoteles illud in- 
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telligit de per ſe et non per accidens, 
quaſi dicat nihil probibere eum remanere, 
qua intellectus eſt, non qua humanus 
cum jam. 1. de Cælo monſtratum eſt 
quod omne genitum corrumpitur, ſed 
quod hzc mens fuerit Ariſtotelis de animi 
humana poteſt manifeſtari ex 12 Metam. 
tex. 39. ubi ſeribit hæc.— Delectatio 
autem qualis optimo parvo tempore nobis 
ſic fi ſemper illis eſt nobis quidem impoſ- 
ſibile. Ex quibus verbis primo apparet 
quod Dii ſimpliciter, immortales ſunt; 
nam ſi ſemper delectantur quoniam ſem- 
per intelligunt in eodem. n. Textu fequi- 
tur, vigilatio, ſenſus, et intelligentia 
delectabiliſſimum: ſi ergo ſemper delec- 
tantur ſemper ſunt: Ergo immortales 
ſunt: At homines mortales ſunt quoniam 
pauciſſimo tempore delectantur, operari 
enim ſequitur eſſe: Quod ſi homo quan- 
doque immortalis nuncupatur, id intelli- 
gitur ſecundum quid; quoniam et 2. de 
Part. cap. x. dicitur, ſolus homo inter 
mortalia maximz.divinitatis eſt particeps, 
comparaturque cæteris mortalibus im- 
| $-- | mor- 
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mortalis dici poteſt, ſicut enim dictunt 
eſt, homo eſt medius inter Deos et beſ- 
tias, quare ſicut pallidum comparatum 
nigro dicitur album, ſic homo compara- 
tus beſtiis dici poteſt Deus et immortalis, 
ſed non vere et ſimpliciter: Quod ſi 
majores noſtri homines in Deos verſos 
aliquando poſuerunt inquit Ariſtoteles, 
12, Metamph. tex. 50; hoc fabuloſe 
poſuerunt ad perſuaſionem multorum, 
et ad opportunitatem multorum, et ad 
leges conferens: ſed ſolus Deus ipſe 
proprie immortalis dicitur, in Fine 1 1. 
illius 39. textus dicit, dicimus autem 
Deum animal eſſe ſempiternum optimum 
quare vita et duratio continua et terna 
exiſtit Deo, hoc enim Deus. 7 268 

He ſays again at the concluſion of his 
book :—His itaque fic habentibus mihi 
(alva ſeniori ſententia) in hac materia 
dicendum videtur, quod quæſtio de im- 
mortalitate animæ eſt neutrum problema, 
ſicut etiam de mundi æternitate: mihi 
namque videtur quod nullæ rationes na- 
turales adduci poſſunt cogentes animam 
eſſe immortalem, minuſque probantes 
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animam eſſe mortalem ſicut quam com- 
plures doctores tenentes eam immortalem 
declarant, quare nolui ponere reſponſiones 
ad alteram partem cum alii ponant; et 
præcipue D. Thomas luculenter copioſe 
et graviter; qua propter dicemus ſicut 
Plato 1. de Legibus certificare de aliquo 
eum multi ambigant ſolius eſt Dei; cum 
itaque tam illuſtres viri inter ſe ambigant 
nifi per Deum hoc certificari poſſe ex- 
iſtimo : non videtur autem eſſe decens, 
neque expediens hominem tali certitudi- 
nem carere, ſi enim in hoc ambigeret 
incertas et ſine fine aliquo actiones ha- 
beret, quandoquidem ſine ignoto, et quæ 
ad ipſum finem ſunt ignota neceſſe eſt ; 
unde fi anima eſt immortalis, terrena 
deſpicienda ſunt, et æterna proſequenda: 
at ſi mortalis exiſtat, contrarius modus 
proſequendus eſt, quod ſi alia ab homine 
ſuos fines determinatos habent, quanto 
magis homo ipſe, cum homo perfectiſſi- 
mus mortalium ſit, ſoluſque ut Plato de 
Republica dicit, &c. Theſe are ſome 
of hen arguments that Pomponatiug 
5 makes 


makes uſe of in his famous book againſt 
the Natural Immortality. —When it ap- 
peared, he was ſtigmatized with all the 
opprobrious epithets - that - theological 
hatred could invent—He was a man of 
ſpitit, however, and retaliated with 
warmth upon his illiberal adverſaries. 
His arguments I do not think to be very 
ftrong in favaur of his propoſition, but 
they are not contemptible.— If the reader 
is willing to ſee any thing more conceru- 
ing his book, and his perſecutions, - I 
muſt refer him to the Life of Pompona« 
tius in Bayle. | 
Mr. Locke ſeems rather to argue 
againſt the immortality of the ſoul in his 
Eſſay on the Human Underftanding.— 
He ſays, © We have the ideas of matter 
and thinking, but poffibly thall neyer be 
able to know whether any mere material 
being thinks or no; it being impoſſible 
for us by the contemplation of our 
own ideas without revelation to diſcover 
whether Omaipotency has not. given to 
ſome ſyſtems of matter, fitly diſpoſed, a 
power to perceive and think, or elſe 
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joined and fixed to matter ſo diſpoſed a 
thinking immaterial ſubſtance: it being 
in reſpect of our notions not much more 
remote from our comprehenfion to con- 
ceive that God can, if he pleaſes, ſuper- 
add to matter a faaultyrof thinking, than 
that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another 
ſubſtance with a faculty of thinking ; 
fince we know: mat wherein thinking 
conſiſts, nor to what fort of ſubſta ness 
the Almighty has been pleaſed to give 
that power, which cannot be in any 
created being, but merely by the good 
pleaſure and bounty of the Creator. 
For I ſec no contrailitivn in it hat che 
pleaſed,” giveto certain dion created 
ſenſeleſs matter, put together as he thinks 
fit, :ſome degrees of ſenſe, perception, 
and tought. What certainty of know- 
ledge can any one have that ſome per- 
ceptions, ſuch as pleaſure and pain, 
ſhould not be in fome bodies themſelves, 
after a certain manner | modified and 
moved, as well as that they ſhould be in 
an 
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In immaterial ſubſtance, upon the motion 
of the parts of the body? Body, as far 
as we can conceive, being able to ſttike 
and affect body; and motion, according 
to the utmoſt reach of our ideas, being 
able to produce nothing but motion; ſo 
that when we allow it to produce pkaſure 
or pain, or the idea of a colour or ſound, 
we are fain to quit our reaſon, go beyond 
our ideas, and attribute it wholly to the 
good pleaſure of our Maker. For ſince 
we muſt allow he has annexed effects to 
motion, which we can no way conceive 
motion able to produce, what reaſon 
have we to conclude that he could not 
order them as well to be produced in a 
ſubject we cannot concerve capable of 
them, as well as in a ſubject we cannot 
conceive. the motion of matter can any 
way operate upon? I ſay not this that I 
would any way leſſen the belief of che 
ſoul's immateriality: I am not bere 
ſpeaking of probability but knowledge, 
and I think not only that it becomes the 
2 of philoſophy not to pronounce 
magi- 
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magiſterially where we want that evi- 
dence that can produce knowledge; but 
alſo that it is of uſe to us to diſcern how 
far our knowledge does reach; for the 
fate we are at preſent in, not being that 
of viſion, we muſt in many things con- 
tent ourſelves with faith and probability ; 
and in the preſent queſtion about the 
immateriality of the ſoul, if our faculties 
cannot arrive at -demonſtrative certainty, 
we muſt not think it ſtrange. All the 
great ends of morality and religion are 
well enough ſecured without philoſophi- 
cal proofs of the ſoul's immateriality; 
fince it is evident that he who made us at 
firſt begin to ſubſiſt here ſenſible intelli- 
gent beings, can and will reſtore us to 
the like ſtate of ſenſibility in another 
world, and make us capable there to re- 
ceive the retribution he has deſi gned to 
men, according to their doings in this 
life. — Again heſays,—< The vegetable 
part of the creation is not doubted to be 
wholly material, and yet he that will 
look into it, will obſerve excellencies and 
| ope- 
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operations in this part of matter, which 
he will not find contained in the eſſence 
of matter in general, nor be able to con- 


ceive how they can be produced by it. 
And will ke therefore ſay that the eſſence 


of matter is deſtroyed in them, becauſe 
they have properties and operations nat 
matter as matter, nor explicable by the 
efſence of matter in general? “ The 
djection to this is, I cannot conceive how 
matter ſhoyld think? What is the con- 
ſequence? Ergo, God cannot. give it a 
power te think Let this ſtand for a 
good reaſon, and then proceed in other 
caſes. by the ſame. You cannot conceive 
how matter can attract matter at any 
diſtance, much leſs at the, diſtance of 
1,000,000 miles; ergo, Gad cannot give 
it ſuch a power: You cannot conceive 
ho matter ſhould feel or move itſelf, or 
affect an immaterial being, or be moved 
by it; ergo, Gad cannot give it ſuch 
powers; hich is in effect to deny gravity, 


GP revolution of the planets about 
229 the 
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the ſun, to make brutes mere machines, 
without ſenſe or ſpontaneous motion, 
and to allow man neither ſenſe nor volun- 
tary motion. Let us apply this rule one 
degree further. You cannot tonceive 
how an extended folid ſubſtance ſhould 
think, therefore God cannot make it 
think. Can you conceive how your own 
ſoul or any ſubſtance thinks? you find 
indeed that you do think; and fo do I, 
but I want to be told how the action of 
thinking is performed: This, I confeſs, 
is beyond my conception; and I would 
be glad any one who conceives it would 
explain it to me. God I find has given 
me this faculty; and ſince I cannot be 
convinced of his power in this inſtance, 
which, though I every moment experi- 
ment in myſelf, yet I cannot conceive 
the matiner of, what would it be leſs than 
an inſolent abſurdity to deny his power 
in other like caſes, only for this reaſon, 
becauſe I cannot conceive the manner 


how?“ 
We find that Wollaſton in 4 Re- 
ligion of Nature, (who in this circum- 
N ſtance 

: * 
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ſtance followed the principles of Deſcartes), 


reaſons very much againſt the materialiſts. 
—He ſays; The foul cannot be mere 
matter. For if it is, then either . all 
matter muſt think, or the difference 
muſt ariſe from the different modification, 
magnitude, figure, or motion of ſome 
parcels. of matter in reſpect of others z 
_ 6r:a faculty of thigking muſt be ſuper- 
added to ſome, ſyſtems of it, Which is 
not ſuperadded to others. But in the 
frſt place, that poſition, which makes all 
matter to he cogitative, is contrary, to all 
the apptehenſions and, knowledge we 
have of the nature af it; nor can it be 
true unleſs our ſenſes and faculties be 
contrived only to decei ve us. We per- 

ceive; not the leaſt ſymptom of cagitation 
or ſenſe in our tables, chairs, &. 
Why daoth the ſcene of thinking lie in 
our heads, and all the miniſters of ſen- 
ſation make their report to ſomething 
tbere, if all matter be apprehenſive and 


n ? For in that caſe there would 
be as much . = vnderftagying 
| unn Wo no in 
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in our herli, and every where elſe,” as in 
our beads. If all matter be cogitative, 
then it muſt be ſo guatenus matter, and 
thinkirig muſt be of the eſſence and defi- 
nition of it; whereas by matter, no 
more is meant but a ſubſtance extended 
and-impenetrable to other matter. And 
ſince for this reaſon it cannot be neceſſary 
for matter to think (becauſe it may be 
matter without this property) it cannot 
think as matter only, In the next place, 
the faculties of thinking, &c. cannot 
ariſe from the ſize, figure, texture, or 


motion of it, becauſe bodies by the alte- 


tation of theſe only become greater or 
leſs, . round and ſquare, &c. rare or 
denſe; tranſlated from one place to an- 


other with this or that new direction or 


velocity, or the like: all which ideas are 
quite different from that of thinking; 
there can be no relation between them. 


Theſe modifications and affections of 
matter ate ſo far from being principles 
or cauſes of thinking and actin ha, 

A 


they are themſelves but effected, 
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ing from the action of ſome other matter 
or thing upon it, and are proofs of its 
paſſivity, deadneſs, and utter incapacity 
of becoming cogitative. This is evident 
to ſenſe.— They who place the eſſence of 
the ſoul in a certain motion given to ſome 
matter (if any ſuch men there really be) 
ſhould conſider, among many other 
things, that to move the body ſponta- 
neouſly is one of the faculties of the ſoul; 
and that this which is the ſame with the 
power of beginning motion, cannot come 
from motion already begun, and impreſt 
ab extra.” 

Again, Wollaſton ſays :—* If there is 
any ſuch thing, as matter that thinks, &. 
this muſt be a particular privilege granted 
to it: that is, a faculty of thinking muſt 
be ſuperadded to certain parts or parcels 
of it. Which by the way muſt infer 
the exiſtence of ſome being able to confer 
this faculty, who when the ineptneſs of 
matter has been well conſidered, cannot 
to be leſs than omnipotent or God. 


* | 
Fae » truth is, matter ſeems not to be 
wy capable 
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capable of ſuch improvement of being 
made to think. For ſince it is not the 
eſſence of matter, it cannot be made to 
be ſo without making matter another 
kind of ſubſtance from what it is.—Nor 
can it be made to ariſe from any of the 
modifications or accidents. of matter, and 
in reſpe& of what elſe can any matter be. 
made to differ from other matter, —The 
accidents of matter are ſa far from being 
made by any power to produce cogi- 
tation, that ſome even of them ſhew it 
incapable of having a faculty of thinking 
{uperadded. The very diviſibility of it 
does this. For that which is made to 
think, muſt either be one part or more 
parts joined together. But we know no 
ſuch thing as a part of matter purely ane 
(or indiviſible.)'—He fays, © that the 
ſoul. of man ſubſiſts after the diſſolution 
of the body; or is immortal. For if it 
is immaterial it is indiſcerpible, and 
therefore incapable of being diſſolved or 


diminiſhed as bodies are. Such being 


gan only periſh by annihilation, that 1 1s, 
N 3 it 


e 

it will eontinue to ſubſiſt and live, if 
ſome other being able to do this, doth 
not by a particular act annihilate it, 
And if there is any reaſon to believe that 
at the death of every man there is always 
ſuch 'a particular annihilation, let him 
that knows it produce it. fe nl to 
reduce any ſubſtance into nothing, re 

quires juſt the ſame power as to Baker 
nothing into ſomething : and T fancy 
they who deny the immortality of the 
foul” will be cautious how they admit 
auy ſuch power.” If che ſoul be mate- 
ral,” that is, if there could be any matter 
that might be the ſubject of thoſe facul- 
ties of thinking, willing, 8c. yet ſtill, 
firice we cannot hut be ſenſible, that theſe 
are faculties of the ſelf fame thing ; 
and that all the ſeverat acts of the mind 
are acts of the fame thing, each of them 
fndivitiual and truly one; I fay, ſince it 
I., this" matter uivſt' be fo perfectly 
united in itſelf; fo abfolutely ane, as no 
Atte Knowabie by us can be. And 
chen the leaſt that can be allowed is, that 
4% | 5 u 
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diviſible; that is, ſuch as no natural 
cauſe could deſtroy. To introduce matter 
with a faculty of thinking, or a thinking 
matter, is td introduce matter with a new 
and oppoſite property, and that is to in- 
trodute a new. ſpecies of matter, which 
will differ as eſſentially from the other 
common unthinking kind, as any ſpecies 
whatſoever does from its oppoſite in 
fealã predicamentalt, even as body does 
from ſpirit. Fot thinking and unthink- 
ing differ, as cor porral and incorporeal. 
And if fo, this thinking matter muſt 
always continue to think, till either it is 
annihilated, or there is a tranſniutation 
of one ſpecies into another; and to. take 
refuge in either of theſe expectations, is 
ati leaſt to expect Omnipotente to lielp 
out a bad cauſe. If any one ſhould ſay, 
thm God might by virtue of his Qiani- 
potente ſuperadd ta. certain parcels of 
matter a fourth dimenſion, I ſhould not 


perhaps diſputè the divine POπ]ẽœ ĩ but I 
might ſay that ſuch matter exiſting under 
4 N 4 four 
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four dimenſions, would eſſentially differ 
from that which cannot exiſt under four, 
or which can exiſt but only under three; 
and that this four - dimenſioned matter 
muſt always remain ſuch, becauſe no 
ſubſtance can be changed into or become 
another, eſſentially different, nor dove 
know of any that by the. courſe of na- 
ture ceaſes totally to GI or is e t 
nothing. 

The. 5 * thall hs by: 
* of objection and anſwer. Becauſe a 
removal of the principal objection againſt 
any thing is a good argument for it. 
—Odj. It ſeems as if thinking was not 
eſſential to the foul, but rather a capacity 
of thinking under certain circumſtances. 
For it doth not think, when it lies con- 
cealed in the primitive rudiment of the 
man, in the womb, perhaps in the be- 
ginnings of infancy, in ſleep, in a ſwoon: 
and the reaſon of this ſeems to lie in the 
ceireumſtances of the budy, which either 

is not fuſſiciently extended and prepared, 
or for a while imploys the ſpirits wholly 
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in the digeſtion of its aliment, and other 
offices in the animal ceconomy ; or by 
ſome external attack, or the working of 
ſome enemy got into it, bath its parts 
diſordered,' and the paſſages ſo poſſeſt, 
that the blood and other fluids can ſcarce 

break through, or after ſome ſuch manner 

is præternaturally affected. And there 
fore the queſtian to be reſolved is not 
whether the ſoul is material or immaterial, 
and much leſs whether it will be annihi- 
lated at death; but whether that ſoul 
(be it what it will which ceaſes to think, 
when the body is not fitly diſpoſed, can 
think-at all when the body is quite diſ- 
ſolved, and leaves, the ſoul no opportunity 
of actuating. it any more, or operating 
by it. Anſ. If, this. objection cannot be 
fully anſwered, till we know more of 
the nature of ſpiritual beings, and of that 
vineulum by which the ſoul and body are 

connected, than we do at preſent, it muſt 
not-therefore be looked upon as certainly 
unanſwerable in itſelf; and mucbꝰ leſs if 
N. it 3 he anſwered by me.—It 
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may perhaps be pofible to turn it even 
into an argument for the immortality of 
the ſoul.. Again he fays: It appears 
by many ſymptoins- moſt probable that 
that matter to which the mind is imme- 
diately preſent) and in which is its true 
Shekinah, is not the whole groſs body 
but ſomb ſübtilé Body; placed (as L have 
ſaid) in the regioh of the brain. For 
tliere all the conveyances of ſenſible 
ſpecies coriſpire to meet and there in 
reflexivo we find ourſelhes: when a limb 
is loſt; the ſoul dis aus Joſs an 
by it, and of uſing it, but perceives. no 
loſs in irſelf; and though the body, many 
parts of it at leaſt, are in a perpetual flux 
and conitinually altering / yet I know that 
the fubſtance which thinks within me 
now (or rather which ib 1) is, noterith- 
ſtandiing all the changes which my body 
has undergone, the very ſame which 
thought above fifty yeats ago and ever 
ſincez/ when I played in ſuch a field, 
— Ma was of ſuch a uni- 
0 verſity, 
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verſity, performed ſuch and ſuch exers 
eiſes.—If you would pertnit the to eſt 4 
ſchool term, I would ſay: the egoity re. 
mains. Now to anſwer the objectiont 
and apply all this to our purpoſe, Why 
do we not perceive external Objects ih ou 
ſleep or in a ſwoon ? Becauſe the paſſages 
are become impractieable, the windows 
hut, and the nerves being obſtructed, 6 
ſome how rendered for the tine uſeleſs; 
can tranſmit nd informatioꝶ to it. 
however does it not reuſon and think 
about ſomething or other Becauſe all the 
marks by wkieh things are remembered 
being for the preſent choked up or diſa 
ordered, the remembrance of-thofe ob 
s about which it was wont to employ 
elf; and even of the words (or other 
figns) f in which it uſes to ręaſon, and to 
| the deductions and” concluſions 
it makes, is all ſuſpended and loſt for the 
time; and ſo its tables being covered, its 
books cloſed; and its tools locked up; 
the requiſites for reaſoning are wanting; 
r no ſubject offers itſelf to exerciſe its 
2 $ thoughts, 
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thoughts, it having yet had little or no 
opportunity to take in higher objects and 
more refined matter for contemplation. 
And to conclude, if it ſhould be de- 
manded why any one ſhould imagine 
that the ſoul may think, perceive and act 
after death, when it doth not do this in 
ſleep, &c. the anſwer is, becauſe thoſe 
incloſures and impediments, which occa- 
ſioned the fore-mentioned intermiſſions, 
and thoſe great limitations under which 
it labours at all times, will be removed 
with its enlargement out of the body.— 
When it ſhall in its proper vehicle be let 
go, and-take its flight into the open fields 
of heaven, it will then be bare to the 
immediate impreſſions of objects: and 
why ſhould not, theſe impreſſions which 
affected the nerves, that moved and af- 
feed: the vehicle and foul in it, affect 
the vehicle immediately, when they are 
immediately made upon it without the 
inter poſition of the nerves? The hand 
which feels an object at the end of a ſtaff, 
may ie be allowed to feel che ſame 

3 much 
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much better by immediate contact with= 
out the ſtaff. —Nay, why ſhould we not 
think that it may admit of more objects, 
and the knowledge of more things than 
it can now; ſince being expoſed all round 
to the influences of them, it may be 
moved not only by viſible objects juſt at 
the extremities of the optic nerves, by 
| ſounds at the end of the auditory, &c. 
but become as it were all eye to viſible 
objects, all ear to audible, and fo on?“ 
My Lord * Bolingbroke defends Locke 
againſt the attacks of Wollaſton very ably, 
He ſays, * This ſolemn author, in his 


 * This great man ſpeaks better upon the ſoul 
(as he does upon ſeveral other ſubjects) than almoſt 
any one. His eloquence ſeems ſcarcely inferior to 
that of Cicero, It is really, as that orator ſays, 
the eloquentiam abundantem ſonantibus verbis, 
uberibuſque ſententiis. I am a good deal inclined to 
the opinion of Horace Walpole, who fays, (in his 
Catalogue of Noble Authors) that he is the beſt 
Engliſh writer. He was bleſt, if ever man was, 
with the largus et exundans ingenii fons.— I do not 
mean by this to defend his attacks of the Chriſtian 
Religion: —he wrote upon innumerable other 


| ſubjects. 
1 third 
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third argument for the immortality of 
the ſonl, drops the queſtion whether it be 
immaterial-or not, on which he had pro- 


nounced fo dogmatically, à few pages 
before, and aſks only by way of ob- 
jection, whether that ſoul, be it what it 
will, which ceaſes to think when the body 
is not fitly diſpoſed, can think at all when 
the body is quite diſſolved? Now to this 
queſtion he propoſes to give an anſwer, 
of which he ſpeaks modeſtly and diffi- 
dently, and yet preſumes it may be turned 
even into an argument for the im mortality 
of the ſoul. This anſwer eomes out to be 
nothing better than a ſtring of ſuppo- 
ſitions. He who ſays that the power of 
thinking is a faculty ſuperadded by the 
Creator to certain ſyſtems of matter in 
various degrees and proportions, aſſumes 
indeed, but he aſſumes conformably to 
the phænomena. He who ſays that 
thought is the eſſence of a diſtinct ſub- 
ſtance united to certain ſyſtems of matter, 
becauſe he cannot conceive how matter 
ean be made capable of thinking even by: 
» + Omni- 
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Omnipotence, aſſumes without any ſup- 
port from the phænomena, nay even in 
an apparent contradiction to them. Every 
inſtance therefore of this contradiction is 
a, good argument in favour of the former, 
and againſt the latter opinion. Namatter. 
The pneumatic philoſopher proceeds as 
if his firſt propoſition was proved, and he 
had only a few; difficulties to remove, 
rather than objeQions to relate, as.if hig 
doctrine . wanted only to be explained, 
He explains i it no more than he invented 

it on the foundation of that which actual. 
is, but on what he thinks may be: 
ſo be. may argue on if he finds men idle 
enough to diſpute much with him, as 
long as his, i Imagination can ſupply fan- 

taſtic ideas and notions. — The ve 
queſtion. whether the ſoul which ceaſes to 
_ when the body is not fitly, diſpoſed, a 
ink at all when the body is quite 
allied, ſuppoſes that there is a foul, 
that is a diſtinct ſubſtance united to it, 
though this neither has been nor can be 
roved. The anſwer ſets out by ſup- . 
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poſing that this diſtin& ſubſtance is 4 
limited being; limited, obſtructed; clogged 
by the body.—Even here we might ins 
terrupt this licentious maker of hypo- 
theſes, and inſiſt that it is riot congruous 
to reaſon to aſſume that a ſubſtance which 
is immaterial according to him, which 
has none above it, except the ſubſtance 
of God himſelf, according to St. Auſtin, 
and by which we are made after the image 
of God, according to all thoſe who main- 
tain the ſame doctrine, for he muſt not 
be ſuffered to ſlide over any of his or 
their extravagant aſſertions, is limited, 
obſtructed, clogged by that material ſub- 
ſtance, by which we are allied to the 
beaſts of the field, and made after the 
image of other animals. \ 

But to paſs by this; the fol en 
is limited, its activity and faculties being 
more obſtructed and clogged at one time 
than another, and moſt of all in ſleep or 
a delirium. The eyes, the two windows 
of its priſon, are ſhut, and the nerves 


; which receive the impreſſions of outward, 
' objects, 
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objects, and convey ſenſations to the ſoul; 
are benumbed. ' This branch of knows 
ledge is cut off therefore-in ſuch-circums 
ſtances, and thought cannot be exerciſed 
on objects that do not preſent themſelves 
to the ſoul. But why then is it not ex- 
erciſed on the ideas and notions that the 
ſoul is poſſeſſed of already, in the con- 
templation of which it has no need of 
ſenſe; ſo much otherwiſe, that detached 
from ſenſe and wrapped up in pure intel- 
lect, the Toul meditates and reaſons with 
greater intenſeneſs and clearneſs about 
theſe abſtract ideas and notions. If you 
dy other ſuppoſitions. - You will be told, 
that the uſe of words is neceſſary everi 
in abſtract meditation, that this ſilent 
memory depends on certain tracks which 
are made on the brain. — Tou wil be 
told, that theſe tracks are the characters 
of that book wherein the ſoul muſt read 
to think in this manner, and that When 
the characters are overcaſt by vapors, or 
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my ether way Aarkened, the ſoul ean 
read theèm no more ti} the doud is diſ- 
tannot be on this hypotheſis the eſſence 
of the foul, or that the ſoul muſt ceafe to 
be what it is every time we full into 
found ſfeep, or faint 'entifely into 2 
_geliquium'; Which differs Tile from 
aſſuming a perpetual: creation of ſouls 
is ſomething ſo very ridiculous in this 
notion, that I fhould be aſhamed to 
mention it, if it did not follow neceſ- 
ſarily that of a fubſtance whoſe: eſſence is 
thought, and which does not alwaysthink, 
and if it was not of uſe to ſhew in every 
inſtance, as t odcura, the monſtrous ab- 
fardities in which the reafoning:of theſe 
metaphyſicrans is apt to terminate. The 
ſereens himſelf frem the imputation of 
this abſurdity, as well as he can, by 2 
change of terms. He aſſerts only that 
the ſoul preſerves a capacity of thinking, 


2 „ in which it 
1 | thinks 
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thinks no more than if the body was 
Aeſtroyed. And from hence he aſſumes, 
that it may and will preſerve this capacity 
when the begly is deſtroyed, or cut to 
pieces, or mouldeted to duſt; He aſſerts 
the firſt on the evidence of the phæno- 
mena. He aſſumes the laſt without any 
poſſible evidence from them, nay with a 
vgainſt him.—-Whilſt we are alive we 
preſerve rhe <apatity of thinking, I 
Tthoukt rather cali it the faculty; juſt as 
vd preſerve tlie faculty of moving, and 
-other facultiat uinly corporeal, ſubjett 
alike to many impediments and many 
nuit mities f the body, in which the 
Aarulty of thinking has the largeſt ſhare; 
us it might be ſhewtiin various inſtances, 
In that of madneſs particularly. When 
we are dead, all'theſe faculties are dead 
wich us: and the ſole difference that-we 
make in our judgments of the one and 
the other arites from hence, that we 
imagine the capacity or faculty of thinx-— 

ing to belong to a ſubſtance diſtindt from 
O 2 the 


the body, concerning which the phæ- 
nomena can ſhew us nothing after death, 
and concerning which, by conſequence, 
metaphyſicians and divines think them- 
ſelves at liberty to ſay whatever they 
pleaſe. You would ſmile if you heard 
any one ſay, that the man who has pre- 
ſerved the faculty of walking, after 
having loſt and recovered frequently the 
uſe of his legs, will for this reaſon walk 
eternally. But you hearken very gravely 
when you hear another ſay, on as little 
knowledge, that he will think eternally, 
| becauſe he has preſerved the capacity of 
thinking after loſing it in tbe whole or 
in part after ſo many occaſions. Ho 
much ſoever we may deem the thinking 
and unthinking ſubſtance to be diſtinc᷑t in 
; nature, ſtill it will be true that theſe 
. aſſumed ſouls were given to inform 
bodies, and 3 * 1 

— 9117 2 
The ſyſtem would be too pertscd 
= anſwer / any. conceivable purpoſe of 
making it, if either of them was want- 
a; eO RE... - 
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ing. Without thinking, the body would 
be unable to begin motion, and to per- . 
form many neceſſary corporeal operations. 
Without a body, the ſoul would be 
unable to acquire the firſt elements of 
knowledge, the materials of thought. 
In ſhort, 'neither of them could exiſt and 
act in a ſtate of total ſeparation from the 
other. Wollaſton was ſo ſenſible of this 
that he ſuppoſes it, and in order to main- 
tain that the ſoul does not ceaſe to exiſt 
when the body does, notwithſtanding 
this admiffion, he retails to his readers 
an old trite chimera of the Platonic phi- 
loſophy which has been mentioned above. 
He aſſumes that the ſoul has another 
body beſides this which periſhes, ſome 
fine vehicle that dwells with it in the 
brain, and goes off with it at death.“ 
This, innermoſt body, which may be 
compared to the ſhirt of the ſoul, receives 
impreſſions from the outward body, 
which may be compared to its great- 
coat: and as thoſe impreſſions, of ſenſible 
object are communicated to the ſhirt, ſo 

O 3 the 
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the ſhirt communicates them fo the 
ſoul, who ſits enveloped in it in the 
brain. On the ather fide. reciprocally, 
the foul being thus put into motion 
produces motion in the 4 contiguous 
ſpirits. and nerves by moving its own 
* vehicle, and ſo moves the body.“ 
When the great-coat is worn out or de- 

pl ſtroyed 


- ©. Wollaſton has borrowed the idea of this vehicle 
from Philoponus, who afferted (as the learned Dr, 
Cudiyorth ſays in his IntelleQeal Syſtem) that 
human ſouls were not ſtript quite ſtark naked from 
all body, Vide alſa Suidas Lexicog upon the word 
avya;.—The ſubjed howeyer is fully treated 
upon in the Intellectual Syſtem, Folio Edition, 
Page 784, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, &c,—-The author of 
that book, wha pours learning out like a ſtream, 
ſays ſoon after this: There is a plain agreement 
of the beſt and moſt religiqus philoſaphers with 
chriſtianity in this, that the moſt conſummate hap- 
pineſs and higheſt perfeQion that human nature 
is capable of, copſiſteth not in a ſeparate ſtate of 
ſouls ſtripped naked from. all body, apd having ng 
manner of commerce with matter, as ſome high- 
flown perſons in all ages haye been apt to conceit.“ 
— The Doctor perhaps may be accufed of inclining 
jo the Mabometao principle that Heaven canüde 

. 1 Chieſy 
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Groxed by any accident, the ſoul. flies in 
its ſhirt away into the open fields of 
heaven, and thus undreſſed as it were. 
the izaprefſiong that ware. made mediately 
by the nerves are made immediately on 
it: “ thus it becomes all eye to viſible 
ohiecta, and all car to audihle, Ind ſo on.“ 
This diſpute about the immateriality 
of the ſoul has engaged the pens of ſeve- 
ral very able men. It has been generally 
acknawledged, that if the ſoul can be 
proves to be immaterial, it is of con- 


quence immortal. I myſelf do not 
Ty ſuch a coneluſion properly fol- 


lows, We have before ſaid that the 
harmany of an harp is immaterial, 


chiefly' in the pleaſures | of the body.—As a good 


ſays— 
88 | Hals ſons 

'Fabled a Paradiſe of mirth and love, 

Banquets, and blooming nymphs, — 
I do not mean any diſreſpe& to the Chriſtian. Re- 
ligion, for I have the authority of Dr. Cudworth 
to juſtify me ;-—but I really am of opinion that 
there can be no heaven withaut woman,—lf there 
is one; without, bers I Mall not enyy this who 


go there. 
O.4 Why 
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Why. then. ſhould: the ſoul be of a more 
immortal nature than that ? — I can- 
not ſee the foree of - reaſoning of theſe 
immaterialiſts. They ſay, if the foul is 
not material, it muſt be immortal;--Why? 
—Becauſe it is the nature of things 
that are immaterial not to decay. — If 
you aſk them why it is the nature 
of things that are immaterial not to 
decay, they are entirely at a loſs for 
an anſwer.—If the ſoul had exiſted ab 
origine—from the firſt creation of all 
things, there would be great reaſon to 
imagine that jt was of a nature incapable 
of diſſolution hut by its being born 
after, it gives us a conſtant leſſon for its 
not being immortal, as the Epiſtle ta 
Marſhal Keith ſays— \ 
Comme avant que je fuſe il n cvoit paint penſe, 


De meme apris ma mort, quand t foutes mes parties 
Par la corruption ſeront aneanties, © 


- Pan ment en 


Wollaſton ſays, if the ſoul is imma- 
terial it is indiſcerpible, and therefore 
inespable of being diſſolved or demoliſhed 


ay 
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as bodies are. Such a being can only 
periſh” by annihilation, that is, it will 
continue to ſubſiſt and live, if ſome other 
being able to do this doth not by a par- 
ticular act annihilate it.— But the ſul is 
annihilated at the death of the body. 
It has no ſubſtratum to work upon, and 
therefore can exiſt no longer. — Some 
being then able to do this doth I y a par- 
ticular a& annihilate it. This is done in 
the fame manner as if you ſhould break 
the ſtrings or the body of an harp or 
other inſtrument.— The harmony of it 
can exiſt no longer. Wollaſton ſays, if 
there is any reaſon to believe that at the 
death of every man there is always ſuch 
a particular annihilation, let him that 
knows it produce it. —You cannot fee to 
be ſure the annihilation of the foul, be- 
cauſe the thing itſelf is inviſible ; all you 
can ſhew at the death of a perſon is, 
that what was once animated is now in- 
animate. You ſee that the ſoul is dead 
in that body, for the direction of which 
if" was purpoſely created Lou conclude 

there» 
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therefore tha it bas abſolutely and.bong 
fide periſhed Again, the author of the 
Religion of Nature ſays. If the foul 
be any matter that might be the ſubject 
of thoſe faculties of thinking, willing, 
&c. yet ſtill, ſince we cannot but be ſen. 
ſible that all theſe are faculties of the 
ſelf-ſame thing; and that all the ſeveral 
acts of the mind are acts of the fame 
thing, each of them individual and truly 
one: I ſay, ſince it is ſo; this matter. 
muſt be fo perfectly united in itſelf, fo. 
perfectly ane, as no matter knowable by 
us can be. And then che leaſt that can 
de allowed be ſays is, that it ſhould. be. 
truly ſolid, and not actually diviſible ; : 
that is, ſuch as no natural cauſe could 
deſtroy.— cannot ſee much force of 
reaſoning here, —lt is neceſſary to con- 
ſider what an act of the mind is, or what 
a faculty. The author of the Eſſay on 
the Human Underſtanding has proved 
that all our ideas come from our ſenſes, 
or What he calls ſeaſation,—The ; author 

_— 
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of the Religion of Nature, has called 
thinking a faculty of the foul. How 
does the ſoul acquire this thinking but 
by the aſſiſtance of the body ? How does 
it come to thinł of the difference between 
green and red, but by the mediation of 
the optical nerves? How does it come to 
think of the difference between the elo- 
quence of Lord Chatham and the croak+ 
ing of Lord North, but by the mediation 
of the auditory nerves ?—How does it 
come to thin of the difference between 
the ſmell of roſes and the ſmell of a 
Jakes, but from the aſſiſtance of the ob» 
factory nerves ?—How can it think of 
the difference between turtle and haſhed 
mutton, but from the guſtatorii or the 
nerves that taſte ? In ſhort, all the 
nerves are the fine quibus non of thinking, 
—The foul en, may be ſaid to be 
. 
* * us, — are ten pair of nerves, 
— The olfaftory, the optic, the third pair called 
gculorym motorii, the par patheticum, or the fourth 
* and fo on.—Vide Cowper's Anatomy, ninth 
ble, Fig. I. where they are elegantly defcribed, 
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that which is formed by degrees by the 
growing” of the body, and not to be 
ſomething that is at firſt implanted in it, 
entire, compact, and completely formed. 


Tbey therefore have a capacity of thinking as well 
as we have; that is, they have a ſoul as well as we. 
If all ſhould not agree with Deſcartes that thinking 
is the eſſence of the foul (which has been contra- 
dicted by Locke and others) yet we muſt allow that 
they have this as well as other faculties of the ſoul 
that we pleaſe to name.— They have volition or 
willing as well as we.—-Why-then ſhould not their 
ſouls be by nature as immortal as ours ?--The anſwer 
is ready.— Man walks upon two legs, and beaſts 
walk upon four. Man's face is placed perpendicu- 
lar to the earth, os homini ſublime dedit (as Ovid 
fays of the Deity when he created the world) 
whereas brutes have a face that is placed horizon- 
tally to the earth,—Ergo, valet conſequentia et 
argumentum.— From this ridieulous method of 
reaſoning do ſome people urge the mortality of the 
ſouls of brutes and the immortality of the ſouls of 
men.—If any one ſhould urge here that the ſouls of 
brutes are not immortal as well as thoſe of men, 
becauſe they are not accountable for their actions as 
well as we are—I muſt tell him to read the meta- 
phyſicians, for we are talking of the natural im- 
mortality of the ſoul, when he is ſpeaking of a 
ſubject that is entirely different from it, —Let ſuch 
a one learn to ſeparate his ideas, before. WE 


4 dogmatize in philaſapby.— die owe 
—Take 
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Take away theſe nerves, or this body, 
or deprive them of life, it then becomes 
nothing. It cannot then be called a ſoul 
any longer, any more than he can be 
called a king wh0 has not a . ſub- 
ject to command.” 
From theſe reaſons, Gele 1 con- 
clude that the ſoul is not ſo perfectly 
united In itſelf, ſo abſolutely one as the 
author of the Religion of Nature ſays. 
I conclude that it is not ſo truly ſolid as 
he ſpeaks. of, that it is actually diviſible, 
and that a natural cauſe deſtroys it.— 
He ſays in regard to this: If we ſhould 
ſuppoſe it to be a being by nature made 
to inform ſome, body, and that it cannot 
exiſt and act i in a ſtate of total ſeparation 


from all body, it would not follow from 
hence, that what we call death muſt 


therefore reduce it to a ſtate of abſolute 
inſenſibility and inactivity, which to it 
would be equal to non-exiſtence. F, or 
that body which is fo neceſſary to it may 
be ſome fine vehicle that dwells within the 
brain, and goes off with it at death. I 
myſelf, notwithſtanding what the author 
9.17] ſays 
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lays thighs this paſſage, cannot buy 
think that it contains the gveateſt abſur- 
dity The ridicule that may Lord Boling= 
vroke throws upon him for it is -excaſs 
lively zuſt.— For to me it appears the 
ſame as to ſay that a man is entirely 
naked, hen he has a cat or ſome other 
garment on him. 
The SpeQator, in ſpeaking of the foul, 
ſays, He conſidered the ſeyetal proofs 
of the immortality of. the ſoul, —— 
Firſt, from the nature of the ſoul dels, 
und particularly: its immatefiality, which 
though not abſolutely necefſary to the 
eternity of its duration, bas I think bern 
enten #!trioſt to a demoſiſtratioon. 
JSercondly, from its paſſions and Kent 
merits, as particularly from its love "of 
exiſtence, its horror of annibilation, and 
its hopes of immortality, with that ſweet 
ſatisfaction which it finds in the practice 
of virtue, and that uneaſineſs which 
FoHlows in it upon the commiſſion of vice. 
Thirdly, from the nature of the Su- 
preme Being, whoſe juſtice, goodneſs, 
wiſdom and veracity are all concerned in 
| | ut 
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But among "theſe and other excel - 
leat arguments for the immortality uf 
the ſoul, there is one drawn from the 
Perpetual progreſs of the ſoul to its per. 
fection, without a paſſibility of ever 
Ndt rametaber to have ſeen opened and 
improved by others who have written on 
this ſubject, though it ſeems to mie tb 
carry great weight with it. Hoy can at 
enter into the thoughts of man, that the 
ſoul, which s capable of ſuch immenſt 
perfections, and of receiving new im- 
provements to all eternity, fhall fall 
away into nothing almoſt as foon as it is 
ereated ? Are ſuch abilities made for no 
purpoſe? A brute arrives at à point df 
perfection that he can never paſs: in n 
Few-yeats he has all the endowments he 
ds capable of; and were he to live ton 
chouſand more, would be the fame thing 
he is at preſent. Were a human foul 
thus at a land in her accompliſhmens, 
were her faculties to be full blown, and 
incapable of further enlangements, Iconld 


imagine 
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Ansgine it might fall away inſetſibly, 
and drop at once into à ſtate of annĩhil 
lation. But can we believe a thinking 


being that is in a perpetual: progreſs of 


improvements, and travelling on from 
perfection to perfection, after having juſt 
looked abroad into the works of itz 
Creator, and made a few diſcoveries of 
his infinite goodneſs, wiſdom and power, 
muſt periſh at her firſt ſetting out? 
Aman, conſidered in his preſent ſtate; 
ſeems only ſent into the world to propa- 
-gate his kind. He provides himſelf with 
a ſucceſſor, and immediately e * 
eee 34 denn 
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 Heredem  alterins, velut unda ſupervenit undam. 
He does not ſeem born to enjoy life, 5 
to deliver it down to others. This is not 
ſurprizing to conſider in animals which 
are formed for our uſe, and can finiſh theit 
buſineſs in a ſſiort life. The ſilkworm, 
after having ſpun her taſk, lays her eggs 
and dies. But a man can never Have 
taken 3 in his full meaſure of knowledge, 
1 


. 

has not time to ſubdue his paſſions, 
eſtabliſh his ſoul in virtue, and come up 
to the perfection of his nature, before he 
is hurried. off the ſtage. Would an in- 
finitely wiſe Being make ſuch glorious 
creatures for ſo mean a purpoſe? Can he 
delight in the production of ſuch abortive 
intelligences, ſuch ſhort- lived reaſonable 
beings? Would he give us talents that 
are not to be exerted ? capacities that are 
never to be gratified? How can we find 
that wiſdom which ſhines through all. his 
works; in the formation of man, without 
looking on this world. as only a nurſery 
for the next, and beheving that the ſe- 
veral generations of rational creatures, 
which riſe up and diſappear in ſuch quick 
ſuccefſions, are only to receive their firſt 
rudiments. of exiſtence here, and after- 
wards to be tranſplanted into a more 
friendly climate, where hey: may n 
and flouriſh to all eternity. | 

The arguments here urged for the im- 
mortality of the ſoul are, in my opinion, 

very trifling. In the firſt argument there is 
P only 
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only an aſſertion that the ſoul has been 
evinced almoſt toa demonſtration tobe 1 im- 
material, and conſequently muſt be immor- 


tal. Even allowing what is only begged, 
it proves nothing. For, as we have ſaid 
before, the immateriality and ithmortality 
of the ſoul art two different queſtions. In 
regard to the ſecond argument, it may be 
ſaid that the love of exiſtence and horror of 
annihilation are entirely factitious —The 
ſweet ſatisfaction which the ſoul finds in 
the practice of virtue, which is urg 
here, has nothing to do with the point. 
—Thirdly, it is fad, that proofs of the 
immortality of the foul may be ded uced 
from the nature of the Siipretiic Being, 
whoſe juſtice; goodneſs,” wiſdom and ve- 
racity are all concerned iir this point! Ab- 
ſurd and impertinent vanity, (as nf Li 
Bolingbroke ſays of the author of the 
yſtern) to call in Ade tion 


Intellectual 8 
all the attributes of this Deity, if this 

nypotheſis ould not prove true The 
moſt that can rationally be ut rged fr 1. 
this heal is chat the Deity ry ll Fae is 
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4A furife exiſtence on account of the un- 
equal diſtribution of rewards and puniſhs 
ments. —But to lay, that he is neither juſt, 
good, wile, or true, if our ſouls. are not 
in their natures immortal, eternal and 
imperiſhable, is puerile, arrogant, and 
abſurd.—It is arguing more like a ſehool- 
boy than a philoſopher.—I cannot ſoe 


much either in the laſt argument here. 
It is ſaid, that the ſoul, muſt be immortal, 
becauſe it is capable of ſuch immenſe 


perfeQions, and of receiving improve- 
wu to D's eternity. At. is ſaid, that the 


n 1 * — 


it can deyer fall away iulenũbiy and * ca 
once into a ſtate of annihilation.— 
ere it certainly fact what this author 
oy imagines, it would not be of much 
ice, to bim for the proof of his pro- 
t u. — But the caſe is diametrically 
oppoſ te to what, he imagines,—For I will 
moſt firenuouſly maintain, that the ſoul : 
has ſometimes all its faculties full blown, 
P 2 and 
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and is incapable of further ' improve- 
ments. Do we not very often ſee old 
men who return to a ſecond childhood, 
nay to ſomething worſe than a ſecond 
childhood? A child may be taught to 
underſtand ſeveral propoſitions of which 
an old man is incapable.—We ſee this 
degeneracy perhaps more in men of 
genius than in others :—I mean with men 
whoſe genius conſiſts in the firength and 
livelineſ of their imagimation. — Swift, 
they ſay, became an ideot ſome years 
before he died. —But this is alſo obſerv- 
able in men * whoſe genius conſiſts in 

2 ftrength 
© ® Superficial obſervers of = are gene- 
rally apt to confound theſe ſorts of men, when they 
are as different as any two things in nature.—The 
difference between them, in ſhort, is as great a3 
the difference between Wit and Judgment. —Wit, 
as Locke ſays, lies in the aſſemblage of ideas, and 
the putting them together with quickneſs and va- 
riety,—Judgment lies in ſeparating thoſe ideas care- 
fully one from another. Thus people fall into the 
error of ſaying men of genius are generally im- 
prudent, I allow that men whoſe genius proceeds 


from wit (I take the word here in an extenſive ſig- 
nification) 
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a firength of jud;ment and a patience of 
thought,—It is ſaid of that great name, 


nification) are ſo in general. But the caſe is quite 
different with men whoſe genius proceeds from 
judgment, for they are in general of a very cautious 
and prudent diſpoſition.ä— I do not mean however 
to ſay that there are general rules without ex- 
ceptions.—If any general rule is ſo, it is this ;— 
There is no general rule with an exception. But 
this is what I mean to ſay, that out of twenty boys 
who have a ſtrength and livelineſs of imagination, 
you will find. nineteen who are exceſſively impru- 
dent. Lively parts are attended with lively paſſions: 
—the conſequence of lively paſſions is uncarefulneſs 
or imprudence. —My Lord Bacon fays it was re- 
ported of Septimius Severus, that juventutem egit 
erroribus, imo furoribus plenam, and that the quo- 
tation is not inapplicable; to Julius Cæſar.— This 
might alſo be ſaid of ſeveral other great men of 
different countries, but ſeems particularly appoſite 
to ſome great men of our own country.— Cromwell 
was when young the moſt debauched and extrava- 
gant man that ever exiſted, —I ſhall only mention 
two more inſtances of this ſort, the one in a King, 
and the other in a man that was greater than a King. 
— The two perſons that I mean, are Henry V. who 
paſſed his youth in a kind of madneſs; and the im- 
mortal Hamden, whoſe imprudences and vices 
when at the 9 wy Cambridge were very 
A IT 
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Sir Ilaac Newton, that when he was re« 
queſted ſor the demonſtration of ſome 
propoſitiontꝭ in his book, in his late 222 
that he was wont to reply, that he had 
then forgotten the demonſtrations,, but 
that they were in his book, and that he 
was confident hey were there to be found 
right. The ſoul therefore, we may ſay 
in contradiction to the SpeQator, is ſome - 
times i ; of receiving improve- 
ments. —-His argument muſt conſequently 
fall to the ground. The ſoul, .in- ſhort, 
ſeems! to be a concomitant of the body - 
through call the e ſtages of life, and to 
bel very ſenſibly affected vvitch any alte 
rations in it. It is born, it grows, and 
periſhes with it. It: is the natute of all 
things to decay. We lament the diſſo- 
lution of ſuch an exalted thing as the 
ſoul.— We lament alſo the diſſolution of 
a fine building, and of many other 
beautiful things in nature.— 

1 have neyer. been more ſurprized 
in my life than at hearing ſome people 
n whom” 1 AP been intimate, fay 

' tha 
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that the ſoliloquy in Cato (which was 
written by the author of the laſt quoted 
paſſage from the Spectator) contained 
ſome convincing proofs of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul. Had the obſer- 
vation been made by ſome oid women, I 
ſhould not have wondered. But it was 
mentioned by ſome who were men of 
learning and ſenſe, nay who were mathe- 
maticians.— The great principle of that 
noble ſtudy, I thought was to teach us 
not to take things for granted before 

they are proved, not to liſten to the 
concluſion till the major and minor part 
of the propoſition were thoroughly 
ſettled. Let us examine the words of 
the ſoliloquy, which I believe. are to 
this effect, as I _ * RI 
memory. Mg 

Je muft be ſo,<-Plato thou * 1 wall 
Elſe whence this pleaſing hape, this fond deſire, _ 


This longing after immortality ? | 
Or whence this ſecret dread and imward horror 
"Of falling into nought ? Why fbrinks the foul 
- Back'an herſelf, e eee, pe m G. 
\*Tis the Divinity that, flirs within us; 17152 
27 Heav'n itſelf that points out an wt, 
P 4 | And 
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Aud intimates Eternity to man: ene HY if! 
Eternity l thou pleaſing, driadfyl ue 11117 
Thro' what variety of untry'd being, L. 
Thro' what new ſcenes and changes muft u we T2 * 52 
Tht wide, h unbbunded þFojpetl lies before 1 me, 78 
But foadows, clouds, amm darbneſi ovurtubelm wn | 
Here will 1 reſt—If theres. a Paw'r above, : 

(. Aud that there i is:all Nature. cries aloud, | , 1 
.4 Throughout | her works) he muſt delight i in virtue, 5 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy; © 
But when or where S this cori ions ir ade for Cher! 
aer we „ m. 


1 am 17 doubly arm 45 my death and Ii 75 J 


kt More nit antidote are both before Me. 0 0 
E in a moment bringt mt to bn en, 2 Nl 
[Boy 5 4 1 * IHalirneveri die. i Atte 92 


Tea fee, in ber er lee; ius, % 
a A the 2 dagger, and de defies its point. 1 


The "Pars "ball fade away, [the ſun Himſelf, 
Grow dim with age, und 1 fink in gears 1 d: 


But thou ſhalt Heuriſb in immortal lluom 
Unhurt amid/t the war elemens,éç« 
The wrecks of matter, and the cruſh of worlds, 
The above lines, 1 grant, are“ poetical, 
but they contain no argument. — There 
l EY . , 08 
In the ſame predicament is Pope's Eſſay on 
Man. As the author of Peregrine Pickle ſays, he 


has engaged to proye that wy thing is right, with 
only 
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are” nothing but dogmatical aſſertions in 
the wWole.— Te feu! ſhall fourifh in 
immortal” bloom; ; "Why ?—becauſe it ſhall 
be, Unburt ange the war of elements. 
If there is any thing like the ſhadow of 
an argument. It is at the beginning: 
But as we have faid' before, the deſire 
for Ithmortality ie factitlous.— If there 


1 F 


— ee i — 
* 


only the, e that there is no natural evil in os 


werld;,— The lines in that Eſſay are to be ſure ex- 
ccedingly harmonious : But the reaſoning is ſuch 
that a Tehool-boy ought to be whipped for. Poetry 
is not calculated to explain properly the abſtract 
parts of philoſophy or (metaphyſics, — Shenſtone 
2 that N always choſe the propereſt Ky oy 


do not mean 4 5 this to decry the favourites of 
the Muſes. —Poetfy, on the contrary, IL think to 
be the: richeſt gift that can be beſtowed on man. 
Nothing can be fo agreeable as the'extatic tranſport 
Which the true poet feels i in the conception! of a 
ſublime thought. 1 is worth a thouſand vulgar 
hours. Nothing can conduce more to fame either 
than this art. The proper ſubjects for poetry in 
my opinion are, Love, the Praiſe of Woman, 
(which can never be too great) Valor, the De- 
ſcription of all the Paſſions, War, &c. but not 
e i 

can 
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can be found one nation in the whole 
world Who have not this idea, this 
reaſoning is of no avail. But ſeve- 
ral nations have been diſcovered who 
have not had this idea, — The idea 
then is not innate.— Ergo, valet n. 
vue et argumentum. | 
Dr. Clarke reaſons th. in. e 
2 immortality of the ſoul, He ſays, 
& There, is very great reaſon, even from 
the bare nature of the thing itſelf, to 
believe the ſoul to be immortal: ſeparate 
from all moral arguments drawn from 
the attributes of God; and without any 
conſideration of the general ſyſtem of 
the world, or the univerſal order and 
conſtitution, connexion and dependencies 
of things. The immortality of the Gul 
has been commonly believed in all ages 
and in all places by the unlearned part 
of all civilized people, and by the almoſt 
general conſent of all the moſt barbarous 
nations under Heaven; from a tradition 
ſo antient and ſo univerſal as cannot bo 
conceived to owe its original either to 
chance or to vain imagination, or to any 
other 
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ether cauſe than to the Author of Nature 
himſelf. And the moſt learned and 
thinking part of mankind, at all times 
and in all countries where the ſtudy of 
philoſophy has been in any meaſure cul- 
tivated, have almoſt generally agreed 
that it is capable of a juſt proof from 


and operations of the ſoul itſelf, ' That 


none of the known qualities of matter 
can in any poſſible variation, diviſion, or 


compoſition, produce ſenſe and thought 
and reaſon, is abundantly evident, as has 
been demonſtrated in the former diſcourſe. 
That matter conſiſts of innumerable, 
diviſible, ſeparable, and for the moſt 
part actually disjointed parts, is acknow- 
ledged by all philoſophers. That ſince 
the powers and faculties of the ſoul are 
the moſt remote and diſtant from all the 
known properties of matter, that can be 
imagined; it is at leaſt putting a great 
violence upon our reaſon to imagine them 
ſuperadded by Omnipotence to one and 
re ſame cath cannot eaſily be de- 

I © nied, 


the abſtract conſideration of the nature 
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nied. That it is highly: unreaſonable; 
and abſurd to ſuppoſe the foul made up 
of innumerable conſeiouſneſſes, as matter 
is neceffarily made up of innumerable 
parts, and on the contrary, chat it is 
highly reaſonable to believe the ſeat of 
thought to be a ſimple ſubſtance, ' ſuck 
as cannot faturally be divided and 
crumbled into pieces, as all matter is 
manifeſtly ſubject to be, muſtof neceſſity 
be confeſſed. Conſequently the ſoul wilb 
not be liable to be diſſolved at. the diſſolu- 
tion of the body; and therefore it wilb 
naturally be immortal. All this ſeems tai 
follow at leaſt with the higheſt degree of- 
probability from the ſingle conliderations 
of the ſoul's being endued with * ſeaſe; 
thought, 6r conſciouſneſs,” 1 really dg 
not ſee much argument here. The 
Doctor ſays;* the immortality of the ſoub 
has generally been believed in all ages 
and in all places by the unlearned part of 
civilized people. — The Doctor's aſſertion, 
in my opinion, is entirely falſe.—lt is ſaid, 


and with great juſtice and truth; thar 
2 the 
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the belief of the immortality of the ſoul 
as not propagated till the time of 
Daniel. — The author of the Divine Le- 
gation of Moſes has proved that the Jews 
had no idea of the immortality of the 
ſoul or of a future ſtate. Leland, in his 
Anſwer to the Deiſts, denies Dr. War- 
burton's aſſertion, and ſays, that it ap- 
pears Moſes had ſome idea of a future 
ſtate by his mentioning the circumſtances 
of. Enoch's tranſlation into Heaven, and 
Eliſha's being taken into Heaven in 2 
chariot of fire. This only proves, how- 
ever, that Moſes had an idea himſelf of 
the particular reception of thoſe two men 
into Heaven.—It proves nothing in re- 
gard to the doctrines of Moſes concerning 
that point, or of the general opinions of 
the Jews. There is not certainly a ſingle 
inſtance to be produced from the whole 
Old Teſtament where a future ftate, or 
the immortality of the ſoul is mentioned. 
If they commit any crimes, they are 
not to be puniſhed with hell torments or 
any ſuch retribution in another life, —It 

18 
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is ſaid, © I am a jealous God, whed 
puniſheth the ſins of the fathers to the 
third and fourth generation. Honor thy 
father and thy mother, that thy days 

may be long in the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee.” In ſhorty. it muſt 
be evident to every, one who is but very 
little read in the Old Teſtament, that the 
puniſhments are all temporal. Warbur- 
ton in his Divine Legation of Moſes ſays i. 


We erect our Demonſtrations (of 
the Divine Legation) on theſe three very 
clear and fimple propoſitions.—— 

t 1. That the inculcating the doctrine of 
a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments is neceſſary to the W 


civil ſoeiety. 


« 2, That all mankind, g th 
| moſt mile and learned nations of an- 


tiquity, have concurred in believing 
and teaching that this doctrine was of 
ſuch ule to civil ſociety. .. 


« 3. That the doctrine et a fiiture ſlurs | 


of rewards and purullunents i is not to 
be 
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- be found in, nor did make part of 
the Moſaic Diſpenſation. Yar 
„ Propoſitions ſo clear and ER 
that one would think we mi night proceed 
to our concluſion : | 


That therefore the law of Moſes is of 
divine original: Which one or both 
of the two N {yllogiſms An 


147 
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* 7, Whatſoever Religi on! and Society 

_ * have no-future ſtate for their ſupport, 

muſt be ſupported by an extraordinary 
Providenee. 

The Jewiſh Religion and Society had 
no future ſtate for their ſupport. 

4 Therefore the Jewiſh Religion and So- 
ciety were ſupported by an extraordi- 
-nary Providence. — And again: 

2. The antient lawgivers univerſally . 
believed that ſuch a religion could be 
ſupported only by an extraordinary 
Providence. 

% Moſes, vrho inſtituted ſuch a religion, 
was an antient lawgiver. 
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4 Therefore Moſes. believed his religion 


Was lupported by an extraordinary 
Providence.“ 


I agree with the author of the Divine 


Legation, entirely in regard to the third 
of his propoſitions : but I as entirely 
diſſent from him in regard to the two 
firſt, —He has proved beyond a doubt, I 
think, in his book, the truth of the laſt. 
—But any ſchool-boy might have con- 
tradicted him in regard to the others.— 
Al deny totis viribus, that all mankind, 
eſpecially the moſt wiſe and learned 
nations of antiquity, have concurred in 
believing and teaching that this doctrine 
of a future ſtate was of ſuch uſe to civil 
ſociety. Not to mention any thing of 
- other nations, we will confine our obſer- 
vations to the civil policy of the Romans, 
whom the Right Reverend Author muſt 
_ confeſs 10 be one of the moſt worſe, and 
learned nations of antiquity. They did 
not think it neceſſary for the well-being of 
their civil ſociety to inculcate the datirme of 

4 future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 
We 
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We do not hear of a Roman law, and 
ſcarcely of a Roman author, 'where there 
is the leaſt intimation of future retri- 
bution *.—Czfar, i in his ſpeech for Cati- 
line, (which is given in Salluft) expreſsly 
denies that there is any thing beyond this 
world. De pænà, poſſum equidem id 
dicere quod res habet; in luctu, atque 
miſeriis, mortem ærumnarum requiem, 
non cruciatum eſſe; eam cuncta mortalium 


mala diſſolvere; ultra neque curæ neque 
gaudio locum eſſe. — This was ſaid in 
public ſenate, which Cæſar would have 
omitted, if be had thought that many there 
were of a contrary opinion. —Cicero, as we 
have before remarked, ſays: Quæ anus 
tam delira, What old woman is there 
who believes a hell or a place for future 
puniſhment ?—In ſome of his orations 
alſo he has ridiculed the idea of a puniſh- 
ment after death. This proves therefore 
theſe two of Dr. Warburton” : propoſitions 


ä 4 


* The guthors of the — ä ſay:—Les 
Egyptiens comme nous l'enſeigne le temoignage 
unanime de toute Vantiquite furent des premiers a 
enſeigner/immortalite de lame. Vide VEncyclo- 
pedie, title Ame, 
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to be falſe ;—That the inculcating the 
dactrine of a future fiate is necefſary to the 
well Being of civil faciety :==and that 
Whatfaever Religian or Society have no fu- 
ture ſtate for their ſupport, muſt be ſupport- 
ed by an extraordinary Providence. — Thus 
we may fee alſo that Dr. Clarke's argu- 
ments are very eaſily refuted. It is impoſ- 
ſible to agree with Locke in ſaying that 
there is no ſuch thing as innate ideas, and 
again to ſay that the idea of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul is innate.— I cannot 
either ſee the violence that is put 
upon our reaſon to imagine that the 
powers and faculties of the foul are ſuper- 
added by Omnipotence to certain parcels 
of matter. It is the opinion that every 
rational man would entertain Who con- 
ſidered the phznamena themſelves, with- 
out paying any attention to the hypo- 
thetical reaſonings of other people, —But 
Mr. Locke has exhauſted every argument 
in regard to this. I muſt again refer my 
reader to his Chapter on the Extent of 
Human Knowledge. How is it highly 
reaſonable to believe the ſoul to be a 
ſimple ſubſtance, and abſurd to believe it 

| made 
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made up of innumerable conſciouſneſſes ? 
Are. not the parts of the body, ſuch as 
the eye, the ear, &c. neceſlary to che com- 
poſition of what we call a ſoul *? Can 
it then be a ſimple ſubſtance It ariſes 
from the body, and depends upon it.— 
It is the harmony as it were of the body. 
At will therefore, I maintain againſt 
the Doctor's aſſertion, be diſſalved at the 
ein of the bedye: 

Voltaire ſays :——* Ce ſerait une belle 
l voir ſon ame. Connais- toi toi- 
meme, eſt un excellent precepte; mais il 
n'appartient qu' a Dieu de le mettre en 
pratique: quel autre que lui peut con- 
naitre fon eſſence? Nous appellons ame 
ee qui anime. Nous n'en ſcavons gueres 
d'avantage, grace aux bornes de . notre 
intelligence. Les trois quarts da genre- 
s'embaraſſent pas de I'stre penſant: Vau- 
tre quart cherche: / perſonnes n trouve, 
ni ne trouvera! Pauvre pedant, tu vois 
une plante qui vegete, et tu dis: Vege- 
» Fuldas ſays, that the affections arife both from the 
body and ſoul, Vide Suidas Lexicon, title vxn. 
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tation; ou meme, ame vegetative. - Tu 
remarques que les corps ont et donnent 
du mouvement, et tu dis: Force. Tu 
vois ton chien de chaſſe apprendre ſous 
toi ſon metier, et tu criẽs: Inſtinct, ame 
fenſitive. Tu às des idées combinées, 

et tu dis, Eſprit. Mais de grace, qu'en- 
tends- tu par ces mots: cette heur vegete? 
Mais y a-t-il un tre rcel qui s'appelle 
Vegetation? Ce corps en pouſſe un autre, 
mais poſſede- t- il en for un @tre- diſtinct, 
qui s appelle Force? Ce chien te rapporte 
un perdrix; mais y a- t-il un ètre qui 
Sappelle Inſtinct. Ne rirais tu pas d'un 
raiſonneut leut il etẽ precepteur dAlex- 
andre) qui te dirait: tous les animaux 
vivent, done il y a dans eux un etre, une 
forme ſubſtantielle, qui eſt la Vie ? Si une 
tulipe pouvait parler, et qu'elle te dit: 


ma vegetation et moi nous ſorames deux 


etres joints evidemment enſemble; ne te 
mocqderaisctu pas de la tulipe ? Voyons 
d'abord ce que tu ſais, et de quoi tu es 
certain ; | que tu matches avec tes pieds, 


aue tu degeres par ton eſtomac, que tu 


ſens par tout ton corps, et que tu penſes 
„ TONF1 29 par 


1 

par la tete. Voyons ſi ta ſeule raiſon a 
pu te donner aſſez des lumieres, pour 
conclurre ſans un ſecours ſur- naturel que 
tu as une ame? Les premiers philoſophes 
ſoit Caldiens ſoit Egyptiens dirent: il 
faut qu'il y ait en nous quelque choſe qui 
produire nos penſces; ce quelque choſe 
doit etre tres ſubtil, c'eſt un ſouffle, c'eſt 
de feu, c'eſt de l' ether, c'eſt une quin- 
teſſence, c'eſt un ſimulacre leger, c'eſt 
une entelechie, c'eſt une ombre, c'eſt 
une harmonie. Enfin, ſelon le divin 
Platon, c'eſt un compoſe du meme, et 
de l'autre; ce ſont des atomes qui pen- 
ſent en nous, a dit Epicure apres Demo- 
crite. Mais, mon ami, comment un 
atome penſe- t- il? avoue que tu n'en ſais 
rien. L' opinion a .laquelle on doit s'at- 
tacher ſans doute, c'eſt que l'ame eſt yn 
etre immateriel. Mais certainement vous 
ne conceyez pas ce que c'eſt que cet Etre 
immateriel! Non, repondent les ſavants, 
mais nous ſavons que ſa nature eſt de 
penſer. Et d'ou le ſavez vous? nous le 
ſavons parcequ'il penſe. O ſavants! 
Jai bien peur que vous ne ſoyez auſſi ig- 
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norants qu Epicure; la nature d'une 
pierre eſt de tomber, parcequ'elle tombe; 
mais je vous demande qui la fait tomber ? 
Nous ſavons pourſuivent - ils qu'une pierre 
n'a point d' ame; d'accord je le crois 
comme vous. Nous ſavons qu' une ne- 
gation et une affirmation, ne ſont point 
_ diviſibles, ne ſont point des parties de la 
matiere; je ſuis de votre avis. Mais la 
matiere, a nous d'ailleurs inconnue, poſ- 
ſede des qualites, qui ne ſont pas materi- 
elles, qui ne ſont pas diviſibles ;—elle a la 
gravitation vers un centre que Dieu lui a 
donnee.—Et cette gravitation n'a point 
de parties, weft point diviſible.ä— La 
force motrice des corps nꝰ'eſt pas une etre 
compoſe de patties. La vegetation des 
corps organiſes, feur vie, leur, inſtinct, 
ne ſont pas non plus des Ctres a part, des 
etres diviſibles; vous ne pouvez pas plus 
couper en deux la vegetation d'une roſe, 
la vie d'un cheval, Vinſtin& d'un chien, 
que vous ne pourrez couper en deux 
une ſenſation, une negation, une affir- 
mation. Votre bel argument tire de 

, See? 
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{inviſtbilite de la pense, ne prouve donc 
rien du tout —Qwappellez vous done 
votre ame? Quelle idée en avez vous? 
Vous ne pouvez par vous-meme ſans re- 
velation admettre autre choſe en vous, 
qu'un pouvoir a vous inconnu de ſentir, 
de penſer. A preſent, dites moi de 
bonne foi: Ce pouvoir de ſentir, et de 
penſer, eſt il le meme que celui qui vous 
fait digerer et marcher ? Vous m'avouez 
que non : car votre entendement aurait 
beau dire à votre eſtomac digere : il n'en 
fera rien, s'il eſt malade: en vain votre 
Etre immateriel, ordonneroit a vos pieds 
de marcher, ils-reſteront la s'ils ont la 
goutte.—Voyons les beaux ſyſtemes que 
la philoſophe a fabriques ſur ces ames.— 
L'un dit que Vame de Phomme eſt partie 
de la ſubſtance de Dieu meme; Pautre 
qu'elle eſt partie du grand tout; un troi- 
ſieme qu'elle eſt crete de toute eternite ; 
un quatrieme qu'elle eſt faite et non 
crete; dMautres aſſurent que Dieu les 
forme a meſure qu'on en a beſoin, et 
gueelles arrivent a inſtant de la copu- 
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lation.— Elles ſe logent dans les animal- 
cules ſeminaux, crie celui ci: non dit 
celui la elles vont habiter dans les trompes 
de Faloppe.—V ous avez tous tort, dit un 
ſurvenant; Vame attend fix ſemaines que 
le fœtus ſort formẽ, et allors elle prende 
poſſeſſion de la glande pineale; mais ſi 
elle trouve un faux germe, elle s'en re- 
tourne en attendant une meilleure oc- 
caſion. La derniere opinion eſt que fa 
demeure eſt dans le corps calleux; c'eſt 
le poſte que lui aſſigne la Peironie; il 
fallait ètre premier chirurgien du Roi de 
France pour diſpoſer ainſi du logement de 
l'ame.“ —Again he ſays.—“ On n'a pas 
fait moins de ſyſtemes ſur la maniere dont 
cette ame ſentira quand elle aura quitté 
ſon corps avec lequelle elle ſentait, com- 
ment elle entendra ſans oreilles, flairera 
ſans nez, et touchera ſans mains ; quel 
corps enſuite elle reprendra,' ſi c'eſt celui 
qu'elle avait à deux ans ou à quatre vingt, 
comment le moi, Pidentite de la meme 
perſonne ſubſiſtera; comment l' ame d'un 
homme devenu imbecille a Page de quinze 
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ans, et mort imbecille à Page de foix» 
ante et dix, reprendra le fil des idces 
qu'elle avait dans ſon age de pubertẽ; 
par quel tour d' adreſſe une ame dont la 
jambe aurait éts coupie en Europe, et 
qui aura perdu un bras en Amerique, re- 
trouvera cette jambe, &c. Bras, leſquels, 
ayant et trans formès en legumes, auront 
paſſe dans le ſang de quelqu? autre ani- 
mal. On ne finerait point ſi on voulait 
rendre compte de toutes les extravagances 
que cette pauvre ame, humaine a imagi- 
n&es ſur elle-meme.”—This paſſage, in 
my opinion, contains a great deal of 
ſtrong reaſoning :—As is the cuſtom with 
this great Genius, he ſmiling tells the 
truth, 

Doctor Law (the preſent Biſhop of 
Carliſle) argues thus in his Conſiderations 
on the Theory of Religion. He ſays; 
Revelation informs us, 1. That we ſhall 
not awake or be made alive till the reſur- 
rection.ä— Pſalm xvi. 15. I ſhall be fatis- 
fied, when I awake with thy likeneſs, 
Jn vi. 39. This is the Father's will 

which 
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which hath ſent me; that of all which 

| he hath given me, I ſhall loſe nothing, 
but ſhould raiſe it up again at the laft 
day. Chap. xi. 24, 25, 26. Martha faith 
unto him, I know that he ſhall rife again 
in the reſurrection at the laſt day, Jeſus 
ſaid unto her, I am the reſurrection and 
the life: he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet ſhall he live; And 
whoſoever liveth, and believeth in me, 
ſhall never die. [Whoſoever liveth or is 
alive at that day. Comp. 1 Theſſ. iv. 
15. For this we ſay unto you by the 
word of the Lord, that we which are 
alive, and remain unto the coming of the 
Lord, ſhall not prevent them which are 
aſleep. And 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52. We ſhall 
not all ſleep, but we ſhall be changed, 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, at the laſt trump.] Rom. iv. 17. 
—he believed—God who quickeneth the 
dead, and calleth thoſe things which be 
not, as though they were. 

« 2, That the wicked ſhall not be 


fevered from the righteoys till the reſur- 
rection, 
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rection, the end of the world, the coming 
or day of Chriſt, the day of he Lon, 
the day, that day, &c.— 

Matt. x11. Soo Lek ith grein omar 
until the harveſt: and in the time of har- 
veſt I will ſay to the reapers, Gather ye 
together firſt the tares, and bind them in 
bundles to burn them : but gather the 
wheat into my barn, Ver. 40. As the 
tares are gathered and burnt in the fire, 
ſo ſhall it be in the end of the world. 
Ver. 41. The Son of man ſhall ſend forth 
his angels, and they ſhall gather out of 
his kingdom all things that offend, and 
them which do iniquity. Ver. 49. And 
ſever the wicked from among the juſt. 
Chap. xxiv. 31. He ſhall ſend his angels 
with a great found of a trumpet, and 
they ſhall gather together his elect from 
the four winds, 'from one end of heaven 
to the other. Chap. xxv. 31, 32. When 
the Son of man ſhall come in his glory, — 
Before him ſhall be gathered all nations; 
and he ſhall ſeparate them one from 
another, as a ſhepherd divideth his 
| ſheep 
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ſheep from the goats. Add ** xiii. 
26, 27. 

“3. We are upon trial, or in a ſtate 
of probation, till the een or the 
day of Chriſt. 

1 Cor. 1.8, in Bolt: 11. Phil. i. 10. 
That ye may be ſincere, and without 
offence till the day of Chriſt. 1 Theſſ. v. 
23. I pray God your whole ſpirit, and 
ſoul, and body be preſerved blameleſs 
unto the coming of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, &c. 

« 4, Our chriſtian 11 * improve- 
ments in piety in this world, terminate 
in the reſurrection, the coming, or day 
of our Lord.— Phil. i. 6. Being confident 
of this very thing, that he which hath 
begun a good work in you, will perform 
it until the day of Jeſus Chriſt. Chap. iii. 
10, 11. That I may know him, and the 
power of his reſurrection, and the fellow- 
ſhip of his ſufferings, being made con- 
formable unto. his death: if by any 
means I might attain unto the reſur- 
rection of the dead; or that any way I 


may 
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may attain unto the reſurreQion, i. e. of 
the juſt. Chap. iv. 5. Let your mode- 
ration be known unto all men. "Pp 
Lord is at hand, &c. or 
ä « f. The eleck ſhall not be rates 
together till the reſurrection. Matt. xxiv. 
31. Mark xiii. 26, 27. as above; Sea. 
2,2 Theſſ. ii. 1. Now we beſeech you, 
brethren, by the coming of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, and by our en to- 
pt unto: him. | 

'< 6, The world ſhall not be judged 
before the reſurrection, &c. 


„ Matt. xxvi. 27. The Son of man 
ſhall come in the glory of his Father 
with his angels; and then he ſhall re- 
ward every man according to his works. 
John xii. 48. He that rejecteth me the 
word that I have ſpoken, the ſame ſhall 
judge him in the laſt day. Acts xvii. 31. 
he hath appointed a day in the which 
he will judge the world in righteouſneſs, 
by that man whom he hath ordained, &c. 

7. Sincere Chriſtians ſhall not have 
daes or confidence before Chriſt till 

; the 
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he reſurredion; &c1 John iv, 17. 
Herein is our love made perfect, that we 
may have boldneſs in the day of judg- 
ment. , 6b. N 
4 f. The virtuous thall not be re- 
xiii. 43. Then ſhall the righteous ſhine 
forth as the ſun; in the kingdom of their 
Father. Chap. xix. 28. Ye which have 
followed me in the regeneration, when 
the Son of man ſhall ſit in the throne of 
his glory, ye alſo ſhall fat upon twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Ifrael. Chap. xxv. 19, 20, 21. After a 
long time, the lord of thoſe ſervants 
cometh, and reckoneth with them. And 
ſo he that had received: fave talents,” came 
and brought other five talents. His lord 
ſaid unto him, Well done, thou good and 
faithful ſervant ; enter thou into the joy 
of thy lord.—80 Ver. 34. Then ſhalt 
the King fay unto them on his right 
hand, Come ye blefſed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world, & c. 
9. They 
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4 9. They ſhall not have eternal life 
or Glvationz ſhall not put on immor- 
tality, be received unto Chriſt; enter into 
his joy, behold his glory, or be like him, 
till the reſurrection, &. — John vi. 54. 
as above in Sect. 8. Chap. xiv; 2, 3. 
In my Fathet's honſe are many manſions 
—1 go to prepare à place for you. And 
if I go and prepare a Place for you, I will 
come again and receive you unto myſelf, 
that where I am, there ye may be alſo, 
Chap. xvii. 24. Father, I will that they 
alſo whom thou haſt given me,. be with 
me where I am; that they may behold 
my glory which thou haſt given me.— 
Acts iii. 20, 21, And he ſhall ſend Jeſus 
Chviſt, which before was preached unto 
you : Whom the heaven muſt re- 
ceive, until the times of reſtitution of 
all- things, which God hath ſpoken by 
the mouth of all his holy prophets, &c.“ 
I am always glad to attack the main- 
tainers of the immortality of the foul 
upon Scripture grounds, for there I am 
certain of having an advantage, —That 
| N We 
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we hall not have our rewards. of bur 


puniſhments till the great day of judga 
ment, is as cleafly proved as one would 


with any Propolitivn, by the learned 
author juftrentigned: tis alſo laid of 
late by many of the egablichkd Church, 
that thoſe rewards and Puniſhitiente; 
when we do receive mem; will not be 
eternal. — The Greek words that we 
tranſlate, eternal, have by no means, it 
is ſaid, that extenſive ſigniſication.—It is 
ſaid that ObWyH5 Brwvuwy ſignify the - fame as* 
the Latin words ſecula ſeculorum, which 
import that a thing is to continue for 
age upon age; that is, for a long du- 
ration of time, for may ages. It is 

ſaid in Scripture, that many things will 
continue ac al ammo (as wre tramſlateè 
it eternally) that S, ended even [before 
bur own. days —This is an indiſputable 
argument that the Scriptttre ſays the ſoul 
of man is by no means immortal *, 5 — 

The truth of this — n may be ken y 


referriug to the places where the words a: 


aur are mentioned. — This may be eaſily ſcen bh 
ſeatching thoſe places as they are marked down in 
RY or any other Concordance, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Hartley, who \ publiſhed two 
volumes on Man, reaſons thus in de- 
fence of the immortality of the ſoul.— 
He ſays: L obſerve firſt, that it is not 


poſſible to produce any evidence againſt 


a future ſtate; ſo that the probability for 
it muſt at leaſt be equal to that againſt 
it, i. e. to the fraction 4, if we ſpeak 
according to the preciſe language uſed in 
the doctrine of chances.—We are apt 
indeed to. conclude, that becauſe what we 
ſee is, fo what we ſee not is not; and 
conſequently, that there is rio future 
ſtate ; i. e. we make our ignorance of the 
means by which our exiſtence is pre- 
ſerved after death, and of the manner in 
which we are to exiſt, an argument againſt 
it. But this is utterly inconcluſive, Our 
ignorance is a nothing, and therefore can 
be no foundation to go on; and we have 
every inſtance of the miſtakes which 
reaſoning from it would lead us into. If 
there be really a future ſtate, it ſeems 
very poſlible that its connexion with 
other realities' in this ſtate may afford 
IF R , pre- 
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preſumptions for it; and that it does fo, 
I ſhall ſhew in the paragraphs that follow : 
but if there be no future Rate, this non- 
entity cannot have any properties or con- 
nexions upon which to erect an argument 
for it. We muſt therefore, previouſly to 
all probable arguments for a future ftate, 
own that we are ignorant whence we 
not being able to penetrate into the dark 
regions beyond death, were that abſo- 
lutely the caſe, would not be an evidence 
that there is nothing in thoſe regions. 
That we can both penetrate.thither, and 
diſcover ſomething in theſe regions, is 
my next buſmeſs to ſhew. For ſecondly, 
The ſubtle nature of ſenſation, thought, 
and motion, afford ſome poſitiue pre- 
ſumptions for a future ſtate. The con- 
nexion of theſe. with matter, and their 
dependence on it, are perhaps tnore fully 
ſeen in the foregoing account of vibra- 
tions and aſſociation, than. in any other 
fyſtem that has yet been produced. 
However, there remains one chaſm fill, 
a 3 Viz, 


C 

viz. that between ſenſation and the ma- 
terial organs, which this theory does not 
attempt to fill up. An immaterial ſub- 
Nance may be required for the ſimpleſt 
ſenſation; and if fo, ſince it does not 
appear how this ſubſtance can be affected 
by the diſſolution of the groſs body at 
death, it remains probable that it will 
ſubſiſt after death, i. e: that there will be 
a future ſtate.— Or if we take the ſyſtem 
of the materialifts, and ſuppoſe matter 
capable of ſenſation, and conſequently of 
intellect, ratiocination, affection, and the 
volumtary power of motion, we muſt 
however ſuppoſe an elementary infini- 
tefimal body in the embryo, capable of 
vegetaring in utero, and of receiving and 
, retaining ſuch a variety of impreſſions of 
the external world as correſponds to all 
the variety of out ſenſations, thoughts 
and motions; and when the ſmallneſs 
and wonderful powers of this elementary 
body ate conſidered in this view, it ſeems 
to me that the depoſition of the groſs 
er at death, which was merely inſtru- 
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mental during the whole courſe of life, 
is to be looked upon as having no more 
Power to deſtroy. it than the accretion of 
this cruſt had a ſhare in its original ex- 
iſtence, and wonderful powers j but, on 
the contrary, that the elementary body 
will ſtill ſubſiſt, retain its power of vege- 
tating again, and when it does this, ſhew 
what changes have been made in it by 
the impreſſions of external objects here, 
i. e. receive according to the deeds done 
in the groſs body, and reap as it has 
ſowed. — Or if theſe ſpeculations be 
thou ght too refined, we may however, 
from the evident inſtrumentality of the 
muſeles, membranes, bones, &e. to the 
nervous ſyſtem, and of one part of this 
to another, compared with the, ſubtle 
nature of the Principle of ſenſation, 
thought and motion, infer i in an obvious 
and Popular but probable way, that this 
Principle only loſes its preſent inſtrument 

of action by death. And the reftitution 
of our EI and voluntary powers after 
their ceſſation or derangement by ſleep, 


apo- 
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apoplexies, maniacal and other diſorders, 
prepares for the more eaſy conception of 
the poſſibility and probability of the ſame 
thing after death. As therefore before 
we enter upon any diſquiſitions of this 
kind, the probability for a future ſtare i is 
juſt equal to that againſt it, i. e. each 
equal to the fraction 1; ſo it ſeems 
that the firſt ſtep we take, though it be 
through regions yery 0 illuminated, 
does however turn the ſcale in ſome 
mealure il favor of à future ſtate, and 
that whether the principle of thought and 
aclion within us be conſidered i in the moſt 
philoſophical light to which we can 
attain, or in an obvious and popular 
one. Thirdly: The changes of ſome 
animals into a different form after an 
apparent death, ſeem to be a ſtrong ar- 
gument of the fore- mentioned power of 
| elementary animal bodies; as the. growth 
of vegetables from ſeeds apparently 
petrified i is of a like power in elementary 
vegetable bodies. And all theſe phæ- 
nomena, with the renewal of the face of 


R 3 nature, 
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nature, awaking from fleep, recovering 
from diſeaſes, &c. ſeem in the vulgar 
moſt obvious, and moſt natural way of 
conſidering theſe things to be hints and 
preſumptions of a life after the extinction 
of this.—Fourthly : The great deſire of 
2 future life, with the horror of annihi- 
lation, which are obſervable in a great 
part of mankind, are preſumptions for a 
future life, and againſt annihilation. All 
other appetites and inclinations have ade- 
quate objects prepared for them: it can- 
not therefore be ſuppoſed, that this fum 
total of them all ſhould go ungratified— 
And this argument will hold in ſome 
2 from the mere analogy of na- 

re, thou gh we ſhould not have recourſe 
e moral attributes of God; but it 
9 885 great additional force from con- 
kdering him as our r Father ad Weed. 
aud the natural effect of ſelf⸗love; 1 
anſwer, that all our other defires are face 
titious, and deducible from ſelf-love alſo, 
152 1 Beſides, 
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Beſides, ſelf- love is only to be deſtroyed 
by, and for the ſake of the love of God, 
and of our neighbour. Now the ulti- 
mate prevalency of theſe is a ſtill ſtronger 
argument for a future life, in which we 
may firſt love God, and then our neigh- 
bour in and through him. —Fifthly : The 
pain which attends the child during its 
birth or paſſage into this world, the ſepa- 
ration and death of the placenta, by 
which the child received its nouriſhment 
in utero, with other circumſtances, re- 
ſemble what happens at death. Since 
therefore the child by means of its birth 
enters upon a new ſcene, has new ſenſes, 
and by degrees intellectual powers of 
perception conferred, why may not ſome- 
thing analogous to this happen at death? 
Our ignorance of the manner, in which 
this is to be effected, is certainly no pre- 
ſumption againſt it; as all who are awate 
of tha great ignorance of man will readily 
allow. Could any being of equal undet- 
ſtanding with man, but ignorant of what 

ona” WY happetis 
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happens upon birth, judge before-hand 


that birth was an introduction to a new 
life, unleſs he was previouſly informed of 

the ſuitableneſs of the bodily organs to 
the external world? Would he not rather 
conelude, that the child muſt immediately 
expire upon ſo great a change, upon 
wanting ſo many things neceſſary to its 
ſubſiſtence, and being expoſed do ſo many 
hazards and impreſſions apparently un- 
ſuitable? And would nat the cries of the 
child confirm him in all this? And thus 
we may conclude, that our birth was even 
intended to intimate ta us a future life, 
as well as to introduce us to the preſent. 
—Sixthly © It would be very diſſonant to 
the other events of life, that death ſnould 
dclude with ſuffering. This can ſcatte be 
reconciled to the beauty and harmony of 
the viſible world, and to the general 
prepollency of pleaſure over pain, and 
ſubſerviency of pain to pleaſure, above- 


_ 7,mentioned.—Allthe evils of life of which 


we are judges, contribute ſome way to 


im- 
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improve and perfect us.—Shall therefbre 
the laſt which we ſee, and the greateſt in 
our apprehenſions, quite extinguiſh our 
exiſtence? Is it not much more likely, 
chat it will perfect all ſuch as are far ad- 
vanced, and be a ſuitable correction and 
Preparatory to the reſt? Upon a ſuppo- 
ſition of a future eternal life, in which 
our happineſs is to ariſe from the previous 
annihilation of ourſelves, and from the 
pure love of God, and of our neighbour, 
it is eaſy to ſee how death may contribute 
more to our perfection than any other 
event of our lives; and this will make it 
quite analogous to all others. But that 
our lives ſhould conclude with a bitter 
morſel, is ſuch a ſuppoſition as can 
hardly conſiſt with the benevolence of 
the Deity, in the moſt Hmited ſenſe in 
which this attribute can be aſcribed to 
him. —Seventhly: All that great appa- 
ratus for carrying us from body to 
mind, and from ſelf- love to the pure 
love of God, which the doctrine of 
aſſociation opens to view, is an ar- 
1 gument 
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gument that theſe great ends will be 
attained, . &. 

„ Eighthly;. Virtue is in general re- 
warded here, and has the marks of the 
divine approbation; Vice the contrary. 
—And yet, as far as we can judge, this 
does not always happen; nay, it ſeems 
to happen very ſeldom that a: good man 
is rewarded here, in any exact proportion 
to his merit, or a vicious man puniſhed 
exactly according to his demerit.— 
Ninthly: The voice of conſcience within 
2 man, accuſing or excuſing him, from 
whatever cauſe it proceed, ſupernatural 
ſociations, &c. is a preſumption that we 
ſhall be called hereafter to a tribunal, &c. 
„ Tenthly: The general belief of a 
future ſtate, which has prevailed in all 
ages and nations, is an argument of the 
reality of this future ſtate, &c. 
The chief of Mr. Hartley's arguments 
tend to prove that there will be a future 
ſtate after the expiration of this life. 1 
do not pretend to deny that we have 
= | = 
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no reaſon to believe this propoſition. 1 
allow it; That is, I grant it may be 
proved from the attributes of the Deity, 
and not from the nature of the foul. 
will conſider only thoſe of his arguments 
that endeavour to prove the natural 
immortality of the foul, —1 will not con- 
ſider, however, thoſe that are common 
with every declaimer ; but thoſe that are 
uliar to himſelf, or contain ſomething 
well urged. He ſays firſt of all, that it 
is impoſſible to produce any evidence 
againſt a future ſtate z ſo that the proba- 
bility for it muſt at leaſt be equal to that 
againſt it; i. e. to the fraction 3, if we 
ſpeak according to the preciſe language 
uſed in the doctrine of chances.— This, in 
my opinion, is utterly puerile and trifling. 
—1* neither proves one thting nor another. 
—[t neither is of ſervice nor diſſervice 
to his canſe. He ſays ſecondly, the 
ſubtle nature of ſenſation, thought, and 
motion, afford ſome poſitive preſumptions 
for a future ſtate —How-1s this pre- 
ſumed ? Senſation, thought, and mo- 
tion, 
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tion, depend upon the body; that is, 
they can none of them exiſt without the 
body, as will be amply treated on and 
ſhewn hereafter. The argument there- 
fore is invalid. For they muſt all periſh 
with the body. I cannot conceive how 
(as this author ſays) tlie reſtitution of our 
mental and voluntary powers; after their 
ceſſation or derangement by ſleep, apo- 
plexies, maniacal and other diforders, 
prepares for the more eaſy conception of 
the poſſibility and probability of the ſame 
thing after death. The caſe is entirely 
different. In ſleep and 'apoplexies, tlie 
inlets to ſenſation, the fibres and nerves, 
are only cloſed up for a time. The dif- 
ference between theſe and death is, that 
in the latter they are eloſed up for ever. 
— How can this' be produced, I would 
aſk in the name of common ſenſe, as an 
argument of a future ſtate drawn from 
natural cauſes : Thirdly, he ſays: The 
changes of ſome animals into a different 
form after an apparent death; ſeem to be 
x ſtrong argument of the fore- mentioned 
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power of elementary animal bodies; as 
the growth of vegetables from ſeeds 
apparently putrified, is of a like power 
in elementary vegetable bodies. — The 
reaſoning here is fallacious.— There is a 
viſible alteration from the ſilk- worm to 
the moth. At is granted. But it cannot 
be ſo with us.—For we ſee our bodies 
crumble into duſt they cannot there- 
fore be changed into any other body. 
Fourthly, he ſays: The great deſire of 
a future life, with the horror of annihi- 
lation, which are obſervable in a great 
part of mankind, are preſumptions for a 
future life, and againſt annihilation, 
— This; we have ſhewn before to be fac- 
titious. This argument we have before 
examined. Fifthly, he ſays: The pain 
which attends the child during its birth 
or paſſage into this world, the ſeparation 
and death of the placenta, by which, the 


child receives its nopriſhment in utero, - 
with other circumſtances, reſembles what 


happens at death. This is an argument 
* I leave. to be explained by thoſe who 


under- 
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underſtand it—As for myſelf I think 
what he has urged is above meaſure 
trifling.—Sixthly, he ſays: It would be 
very diſſonant to the other events of life, 
chat death ſhould be tlie laſt ; that the 
ſcene ſhould conclude with ſuffering.— 
This is an argument that proves the 
natural immortality of the ſoul of the 
vileſt inſet as well as of the greateſt 
man,—Seventhly, he ſays: All that great 
apparatus for earryitig us from body to 
mind, and from fſelf-love to the pure love 
of God, which the doctrime of affociation 
opens to view, is an argument that theſe 
great ends will at laſt be attained.— This 
alſo I leave to be explained by thofe who 
underſtand it Eighthly, he ſays: Virtue 
is in general rewarded here, and has the 
marks of the divine approbation; Vice 
the contrary. And yet, as far as we can 
zudge, this does not always happen; nay, 
it ſeems to happen very ſeldom that a 
good man is rewarded here in any exact 
proportion to his merit, or a vicious man 
2 exactly according to his demerit. 


— 
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* allow the unequal diſtribution . of 
rewards and puniſhments is.a very proper 
argument in defence of a future flate. 
At has nothing to do however with 
the natural immortality of the ſoul.— 
Ninthly, he ſays: The voice of conſcience 
within a man, accuſing or elſe excuſing 
him, from whatever cauſe it proceed, 
ſapernatural impreſſions, natural inſtinct, 
acquired affociations, &c. is a preſumption 
that we ſhall hereafter be called to a tri- 
dunal.— This alſo, if it has any weight, 
has nothing to do with the natural im- 
mortality of the ſoul. Tenthly, he fays : 
The general belief of a future ſtate, 
which, has prevailed in all ages and 
nations, is an argument of the reality 
of this future ftate—This argument I 
have proved falſe in another place. 

The vanity of mankind is not more 
conſpicuous in any thing than in the 
opinions which they have held about the 
ſoul.— We are willing rather to aſſimilate 
ourſelves to the divine, than to the brutal 
nature. It was through this prepoſterous 

MA in- 
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infatuation. that ' a- ranting fool, one of 
the Fathers or of the Saints, I do nor 
know - whieh,. ſays that participatione 


ſpiritus conjungimur deitati.—It is alſo 
through the influence. of the moſt abſurd 
and impertinent vanity, that ontoſophiſts 
have affirmed. that the ſoul of man is 
different from that of brutes.—Deſcartes 
makes brutes no better than automata or 
ſelf-moving machines, — His diſciples 
deny the exiſtence of a ſoul in them, .i in 
the common acceptation of the word; 
| that is, they ſtrip it of all the faculties 
or properties of the human ſoul. Plato 
aſſerts in ſome of his dialogues, that the 
foul of brutes is mortal.— The peripa- 
teticks, on the contrary, afficm that the 
ſoul of brutes is inveſted with the greateſt 
part of the faculties and properties of the 
human foul. It is ſaid, that in man a 
particular agitation of the fibres of the 
brain is accompanied with a ſenſation of 
heat; and that a certain flux of animal 
foirits towards the heart and viſcera, is 
followed by love or hatred.— The peripa- 
teticks 
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teticks maintain, that brutes feel this 
{ime ſenſation and the fame paſſions on 
the ſame occaſionst The Carteſtans deny 
that they have atry perceptions or notices 
at all;==that they feet any pain or plea- 
ſure; and that they love or hate any 
thing: Thie ground of their opinion is, 
* that"they a of nothing im brutes but 
what is material; and that they deny 
ſertſations and paſſions to be any proper=" 
ties of matter. Some of the peripa- 
teticks oft the other hand, maintain 
matter, When ſubtilized, framed, ranged 
and moved in a certain manner; to be 
capable of ſtnfition' and paſſion; that 
beaſts may feel and perceive by means of 
the animal ſpirits, which are a matter thus 
modified; and that the human ſoul itſelf, 
offly- becbtmeb capable of ſenſation and 
paſfiom by means thereof. Father Mal- 
branche alſs ſays, that in brutes there is 
noͤt either underſtanding or ſoul, in the 
ſenſe wi generally uſe the word; that 
they eat without pleafure ;—that they ery 
wiltbur pain and grow without how 

8 ing 
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ing it. He ſays they fear nothing, know 
nothing, and if they act in ſuch a manner 
as ſhews underſtanding, it is becauſe God 
having made them to preſerve them, has 
formed their bodies ſo as mechanically to 
avoid whatever might hurt them.—Let 
us examine firſt of all, whether brutes 
have any ſenſations or paſſions, —A ſen- 
| ſation is defined by metaphyſicians to be 
the act of perceiving external objects by 
means of the organs of ſenſe. - They 
ſay that ſenſation is effected in this 
manner. All the organs conſiſt of little 
. filaments or nerves, Which have their 
origin in the middle of the brain, which 
are thence diffuſed throughout all the 
members which have any ſenſe, and ter- 
minate in the exterior parts of the body... 
They ſay, that when we are in health 
and awake, that one end of theſe nerves 
cannot be agitated or ſhaken without | 
ſhaking the other, becauſe they are always 
ſtretched and reſemble an extended cord, 
a part of which cannot be touched with- 


out a motion of the whole, —They ſay, 
more- 
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moreover, for the diſſertation is curious, 
that theſe nerves may be agitated: two 
ways; either at the end out of the brain, 
or at the end in the brain.—If they be 
agitated from without by the action of 
objects, and their agitation be not com- 
municated as far as the brain, as fre- 
quently happens in ſleep, when the 
nerves are in a ſtate of relaxation; the 
ſoul does not then receive any new ſen- 
ſation.— But if the nerves happen to be 
agitated in the brain by the flux of the 
animal ſpirits, or any other cauſe, the 
ſoul "perceives ſomething; though the 
parts of thoſe nerves that are out of the 
brain, diffuſed through the ſeveral parts 
of the body, remain at perfect reſt; as 
is alſo frequently the caſe in ſleep.— 
Experience they ſay tells us, we may 
ſometimes feel pain, as it were, in the 
parts of the body that have been entirely 
cut off, on account of the fibres in the 
brain correſponding to them; being agi- 
tated in the ſame manner, as if they were 
really hurt, the ſoul feels a real pain in thoſe 

2 8 2 imaginary 
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imaginary es All theſe. things they 
fay, ſeem to ſhew, that. the ſoul. reſides 
immediately in that paxt; of the brain 
wherein the nerves of all the organs of 
ſenſe, terminate: we, mean, that it: is 
there that it perceives; all: the changes 
ceives what paſſes out of this part by the 
- mediation, of the fibres terminating in it. 
Theſe things being premiſed, they ſay 
it will, not be difficult to explain how 
ſenſation is performed. The manner 
thereof... may; be concęived from what 
follows. When the, paint of a needle, 
for inſtance, is, thruſt againſt, the hand, 
: that point ſtirs and ſeparates the; fibres of | 
the fleſh; which fibres are extended from 
that, place to the braig, and hen we 
are awake, are, in ſuch a. degree of 
tenſion, as that, they cannot be ſtirred 
without ſhaking, thoſe, of the brain. If 
then the motion of the fibres of the hand 
be gentle, that of the fibres of the brain 
will be lo too; and if che firſt be violent. 

| | | enough 
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enough to break ary thing in the hand, 
the latter will be ſtronger and violent 
in proportion. — The mind, they fay, 
reſides "principally in that part 'of the 
brain where all tlie fibres öf the nerves 
terminate, Tt attends Here as its ſenſory 
or office, to look to the preſervation of 
all that häppens.—It is here advertiſed 
of all the changes that accrue, and conſe- 
quently is able to diſtinguiſh between 
thoſe that are agreeable to the conſtitution 
of the body, and thoſe that are preju- 

dicial. Thus, they fay, that though all 
che changes in our fibres de in reality 
conſiſt in motions, which ordinarily 
differ only as to more or leſs; it is neceſ- 
faty that the ſoul ſhould conſider them as 
changes eſſentially different; for though 
in thenaſelves they differ but very little, 
yet with regard to the preſervation of the 
body, they are to be looked upon as 


_ effentially different. The motion, for 


inſtance, which caitfes' pain, frequently 
differs exceedingly little from that which 
occatjons a pleaſing titillation. It is not 


8 3 ne · 
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geceſfary there ſhould be an eſſential 
difference between theſe two motions. It 
is neceſſary only, that there be an eſſen- 
tial difference between the pain and the 
tickling which thoſe two motions occaſion 
in the ſoul. For the agitation - of the 
fibres which accompanies titillation, in- 
forms the ſoul of the good ſtate of the 
body, that it is able to reſiſt the impreſſions 
of... the objects, and that it need not 
apprehend an | injury.—But the motion 
which occaſions pain being ſomewhat 


| more violent, is eapable of breaking 
ſome of the fibres of the body; where- 


fore it is neceſſary the ſoul be advertiſed 


bercef by ſome diſagreeable ſenſation, 
that it may provide againſt it—The 
truth of theſe obſervations may be per- 
ceived i in copulation If a young man 
is at the timę in perfect health, and has 
been à ſtranger to -intemperance and 
diſeaſe, the titillation will beſo exquiſitely 
pleaſing as ſcarce to be. diſtinguiſhed from 
pain. Thoſe. fibres Which are in con- 
junction with the n of generation, 
„ ; before 
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before they have been much uſed,” are 
exceedingly ſuſceptible of alteration from 
any externa> motion. Theſe fibres have 
an inſtantaneous effect upon thole little 
filaments or nerves which originate from 
the middle of the brain, which with an 
unuſual extacy receives the thrilling com- 
munication.— The ſoul is then tranſported 
in a manner that beggars deſcription, till 
it becomes frantic with pleaſure, —At laſt 
it almoft begins to doubt whether it 
ſhould not exert its ſuperintendent autho- 
rity, and 6blige i its ſlaves, the'fibres and 
nerves, to repel the eneroachments of ſo 
extraordinary a viſitor, whom it ſcarcely 
knows whether to look upon in the 
light- of a friend or foe. When it is 
bewildered in this voluptuous and dubious 
fluttering, and has a diſtant Idea of being 
| thredtened with pain, the fibres Which 
are moſt contiguous to the vaſa ſeminalia. 
or repoſitory of the ſperm, find a relax - 
ation by thoſe veſſels being eaſed from 
their load, which they immediately com- 
municate to the fibres of the brain which 
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were upon the rack of joy. It is then 
that the ſoul feels a languid, but lux- 
urious melancholy. --This } 18 accalipned by 
the ſudden relaxation of the fibres, Which 

were before on an extreme tenſion.— 
Thus tho? all. the motions which paſs in the 
body only, differ i in themſelves, às to more 
or leſs; vet, when conſidered with regard 
to the preſervation of life, they may be 
ſaid to be eſſentially different. In effœct, 
they ſay, from a ſtrict examination af the 
ſexeral ſenſes it appeats, that ſenſible 
objects act no otheryrile upon de body 
for the producing of ſenſation, than by 
exciting a change in the extreme ſurface 
n of the ner ves; the quality 
of which change depends an the figure, 
bulk, hardneſs, and motion of the qhject; 
ſo that, according to all appearance, the 
moſt different objects, which ſhould agree 
in theſe four circumſtances, would 
produce the ſame ſenſation. From the 
various texture of the objects, the diverſity 
of the nerve affected, the different fabric 
& 9 the organ of ſenſe, the different place 
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in the., medulla of the hee dhe 
nerve ariſcs, and the different degtee of 
motion chere with the action of the object 
is applied, ariſe. various ſenſations and 
ideas in the mind, none of which repre- 
ſent any thing in the action of the object, 
or in the paſſion of the organ. And yet 
the ſame action of the ſame object on the 
ſame organ produces the ſame ſenſation 
or idea: and the ſame ideas neceſſarily 
fallow the ſame diſpoſition of the ſame 
ſenſible organ, in the ſame manner as if 
che idea perceiyed were the natural and 
neceſſary effect of the action on the 
organ. — Thus have we tracad ſenſation as 
it appears in man from external cauſeg. 
hy, in the name of common ſenſe, 
may not brutes be ęndued with this ſame 
ſenſation in which the ſoul conſiſts.— 
They haxe che ſame fibres as thoſe we 
have been ſpeaking of, and have a brain 
> 1 che _ 
leck. : 

Nlalbranche in the Recherche FY 1 


Verte, lid. vi. p. 431, reaſons thus. 
| oh „ 
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He fays: © Preſentement qu'il y 4 des 
Gens qui tachent de ſe delivrer entiere- 
ment de leurs prejugez; et qui revoquent 
en doute toutes les opinions qui ne font 
point appuyces ſur des raiſonnements 
clairs et demonſtratifs; on commenſe i 
douter ſi les animaux ont une ame capable 
des memes” ſentiments et des ny ey 
paſſions que les notres; mais il ſe trou 
toujours pluſieurs defi des — 
qui pretendent prouver que les betes 
veulent, penſent, et raiſonnent meme 
£omme nous, quoique Tune Were 
beaucoup plus imparfaſte. A 
Les Chiens diſent ils connoiffent leurs 
maitres, ils les aithent,” ils ſouffrent awer 
patience les coups quijls en recoi ES 
parcequ'ils jugent qu'il leur eſt a 
geux de ne les point a mais 
pour les etrangers, il les haiſſent de telle 
ſorte qu'ils ne peuvent meme ſouffrir 
d'en ètre careſſez.— Tous les animaux 
ont de l'amour pour leurs petits, et ces 
oiſaux qui font leurs nids à l' extremitẽ 
ou branches, font aſſez connoitre qu'ils 
aps 


_— 

apprehendent que certains animaux ne les 
deyorent: ils jugent que ces branches ſont 
trop foibles. pour porter leurs ennemis, 

et aſſez fortes pour ſoutenir 3 
et leurs nids tout enſemble.—I n'y a pas 
Juſques aux @raignees et juſques aux plus 
yils inſectes qui ne dennent des! marques 
qu il y 2 quelque Anteſſigence qui les 
anime; car on ne peut s'empecher d'ad- 
wirer la  condyite d'un animal, qui tout 
aveugle qu'il eſt, trouve moyen d'en ſyr- 
| prendre dans ſes filets d'autres, qui ont 
des yeux, et des alles, et qui ſont aſſez 
hardis pour artaquer les Plus . ani- 
maux que nous voyions. 
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. eſt vray que toutes les 3 que 
font les hetes, marquent ai Ja une in- 
telligence; car tout ce qui eſt regle le 
marque. Une montre meme. le marque: 
il eſt impaſſible que le hazard en compoſe 
les roues, et il faut que ce ſoit une intel; 
ligence 9 qui en ait regle | les mouyements, 
—On plante une graine a contreſens, les 
racines qui | ſortoient hors de la terre, 8'y 
enfoncent delles memes ; Jet ſe germe 

qui 
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quietoit tourne vers la terre, ſe detouriit 
auſſi pour leurs ſortir, cela marque 
une intelligence. Vette plante ſe note 
dleſpace en eſpace pour ſe fortifier; elle 
vouvre fa grain dune pean,” qui la coti- 
ſerve; elle Lenvironn de piquants pour 
la defendre: cel marque utie intelligence, 
Enfini zone ce que nous voyons que font 
Jes planes auffl bien que lets animaux, 
marque certaitiernent une intelligence. 
Tous Jes veritables Oattefiens Paccordent, 
Mais tous les veritables Curteſiens Aiſtin- 
guent, cas is Stent autant qu'ils peuvent 
Pequivogque'des terms. 

** Les mouvemens des Yes & des 
plames marquent ume intelligence: ; mais 
dette intelligence t eſt poitit qe la matiere; 
elle eſt diſtinguẽe de Ta montre. Car enfin 
cette intelligeree paroit gent ſage, 
infiniment phiflante, et la meme qui 
vous a forme dans te ſein de nos meres, | 
et qui nous dohnent Pacrdiffement, au 
quel nous ne pouvons | par tous les efforts | 
de nõtre Eſprit, et de notre volonts : ajouter 
une coudee, Ainſi dans les animaux il 
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my a ni intelligence ni ame, camme en 
Ventend ordinairement. Ils mangent 
ſans plaiſir, ils, crient fans. douleur, ils 


croiſſent ſans la ſcavoir: ils. n6; deſirent 5 


rien, ils ne craignent rien, ils ne con- 
noifſent rien: et 8˙ils agiſſent d'une ma- 
nierte qui marque intelligence, Ceſt' que 
Dieu les ayant faite pour les conſerver, il 
a forms leur corps de telle facon quit” 
evitent machinalement et ſans crainte tout 
ce qui eſt capable de les detruire. Autre- 
ment il faudroĩt dire qu'il y a Plus d'in 
telligence dans le plus petit des 8 
au memes dans une ſeule graine que dans 
le plus ſpirituel des hommes: car il eſt 
conſtant quyil 2 a plus de differentes 
parties, et qu'il s produit plus de mou- 
vements reglez . nous ſommes capable 
d'en connòitres. 


K*. is amazing that a man of ſuch.; 
genius genius and penetration as Malbranche 
ſhould. have aſſerted ſo abſurd a dogma, as 
that. beaſts felt no pain or- pleaſurey and 
that _ 2 loved or hated any 
thing, 
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thing. I ſhould have. been glad to OY 
aſked him if he did not think that when 3 
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it feels as much if not more pleaſure than 
he did in ſuch a ſituation. When he 
ſputred his horſe, would he ſay that it did 
not go the faſter, and conſequently baye | 
felt his ſpur? There can be no doubt, 
however, with any intelligent perſon ö 
about theſe things. — Mr. Locke has gone 
ſo far as to affirm that brutes have me- 
mory.— He ſays in his Chapter on Re- 
tention, in the Eſſay on the Human 
Underſtanding, This faculty of lay- 7 
ing up and retaining the ideas thkt are 
brought into the mind, ſeveral other\ 
animals ſeem to have to a great degree 
as well as man.—For to paſs by other 
inſtances, birds learning of tunes, and 
the endeavours one may obſerve in them 
to hit the notes right, put it paſt doubt 
with me, that they have perception and 
retain ideas in their memories, and uſe 
them 
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them for patterns. For it ſeems to mg. 
impoſſible that they ſhould endeavour to 
conform their voices to notes (as it is 
plain they do) of which they had no 
ideas. For though I ſhould grant ſound 
may mechanically cauſe a certain motion 
of the animal ſpirits in the brains of thoſe 
birds whilſt the tune is actually playing; 
and that motion may be continued on to 
the muſcles of the wings, and ſo the bird 
mechanically be driven away by certain 
noiſes, becauſe this may tend to the bird's 
preſervation: yet that can never be ſup- 
poſed, a reaſon why it ſhould cauſe 
mechanically, either whilſt the tune was 
playing, much leſs after it is ceaſed, ſuch - 
a motion an the organs of the bird's 
voice as ſhould conform it to the notes of 
a foreign ſound, which imitation can be 
of no ule to the bird's preſeryation : but 
which is more, it cannot with any ap- 
pearance of reaſon be ſuppoſed (much 
leſs proved) that birds without ſenſe and 
memory can approach their notes nearer 


and nearer by degrees to a tune played 
yel- 
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yeſterday, which if they have no Iden of 
in their memory, is now no where, nor” 
can be u pattern for them to imitäte, or 
whicttany: repeated eſſays ean bring them 
neearer to. Since there is no reaſon why 
the ſound of x pipe ſhould leave traces in 


4 their- brains, which not at firſt but by 


their after endtavouts ſhould produce tlie 
like ſounds; and why the ſounds” they 
make themſelves ſhould-not make traces 
Which they ſRould follow, as well as thoſe” 
of the pipe, is impoſſible toconceive.”— 
Iwill quote a paſſage from Aulus Gel- 


uus, by which it may be proyed that a 


| beaſt, bad ſomethitig more than bare me- 
mory.: for it ſhewed hot only. this, but 
generoſity and gratitude. —Apion literis 
(he ſays, lib. v. cap. 14.) homo multis ptæ- 
ditus, hoc libro quinto refert quod neque 
audiſſe neque legiſſe ſed ipſum ſeſe in urbe 
Roman oculis ſuis vidiſſe confirmat. In 
circo maximo ampliſſimum ſpectaculum 
beſtiarum cum hominibus decertantium 
populo dabatur. Multæ ibi feræ, quarum 
— forma erat et ferocia: ſed leo- 


Lo 
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num immanitas præcipue admirationi 
Fuit, et præter ceteros unicus, qui vaſta 
corporis mole, terrifico rugitu, jubis 
fluctuantibus, animos oculoſque omnium 
in ſe convertebat. Introductus erat inter 
complures alios ad pugnandum cum bel - 
luis ſervus, cui nomen Androclus fuit. 
Hunc ille. leo ubi vidit procul, repente 
quaſi admirans ſtetit: ac deinde ſenſim 
atque placide tanquam noſcitans ad homi- 
nem aceedit: tum-caudam more adulan- 
. tium canunſ*Þlande movet, cruraque et 
manus prope jam exanimati metu leniter 
lingua demulcet. Inter illa tam atrocis 
feræ blandimenta animum colligit An- 
droclus et oculos quos præ timore averte- 
rat paulatim ad contuendum leonem 
refert. Tum vero quaſi mutua recog- 


nitione factà gratulabundos videres homi- 


nem et leonem. Re tam admirabili 
maximi clamores populi excitantur, ar- 
ceſſitur a Czſare Androclus, et interro- 
gatus cur ipſi uni ille atrociſſimus leonum 
peperciſſet, rem mirificam nam his 
verbis.— 


T | . . 
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: * Quum Provinciam Africam Dominus 
meus Proconſulari Imperio obtineret, ego 
iniquis ejus et quotidianis verberibus ad 
fugam ſum coactus; et ut mihi a Domino 
tutiores latebræ forent, in arenarum ſoli- 
tudines concefſi, Conſilium erat mortem 
aliquo pacto quærere {i defyifſet cibus, 
Sole medio ſpecum quamdam nactus re- 
motam latebroſamque, in eam penetro ac 
me recondo . Neque multo poſt ad eam- 
dem ſpeluncam, venit hic leo, debili et 
cruento uno pede, gemitus edens dolorem 
cruciatumque vulneris fignificantes,— 
Primo advenientis ferz conſpectu territus 
et pavefactus hefi : ſed poſtquam intro- 
greſſus leo in habitaculum illud, ut reipſa 
patuit ſuum vidit me procul deliteſcen- 
tem: mitis et manſuetus aceeſſit, ac ſub- 
latum pedem oſtendere ac porrigere, quaſi 
opis petendæ gratia, viſus eſt. Thi ego 
ſpinam ingentem veſtigio pedis ejus 
hærentem ręvulſi, conceptamque ſaniem 
vulnere intimo expreſſi.— Ille mea opera 
ac medelà levatus, pede in manibus meis 
— recubuit ac quievit.— Ex eo die 
() | trien- 
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triennium totum ego, et leo in illa ſpecu 
eodem victu viximus.—Nam mihi ſug- 
gerebat earum, quas venando ceperat, 
ferarum membra opimioraz quæ ego 
quia ignis copia non erat, ſole meridiano 
torrens, edebam.—Sed ubi me vitz illius 
ferinæ pertzſum eſt; leone venatum pro- 
fecto, reliqui ſpecum : et viam ferme 
tridui permenſus, a militibus viſus appre- 
henſuſque ſum, et ad Dominum ex Africa 
Romam deductus.—Is me ftatim curavit 
rei capitalis damnandum, dandumque ad 
beſtias. Intelligo autem hunc quoque 
leonem, poſtquam ab eo diſceſſi, captum 
et hue adductum, gratiam nunc mihi 


beneficii et medicinæ referre. Hæc ubi 


dixit Androclus; cunctis potentibus, 
pænã ſolutus ac dimiſſus eſt: Leo quoque 
ei ſuffragiis populi datus eſt. Poſtea An- 
droclus, et leo tenui loro revinctus, urbe 
tota circum tabernas ibant. Donabatur 
zre Androclus : floribus ſpargebatur leo 
comes; fere obvii dicebant: Hie eſt leo 
95 660 hominis, hie eſt hom medicus 
leonis. 
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What can be more noble than the gra- 


titude of this beaſt? Could we. have 


wiſhed for any thing more from the 


moſt exalted. man? — I am really of 


opinion that the mind of brutes is of 
the ſame ſort, but that they have it not 
in the ſame degree with , man.—Mr. 
Locke, in his Chapter on Diſcerning in 
his Eflay on the Human Underſtanding, 
ſays, in regard to comparing ideas with 
one another, in reſpect of extent, de- 
grees, time, place, or any other circum- 
ſtances: How far brutes partake in 
this faculty, is not eaſy to determine; 1 | 
imagine they have it, not. in any great 
degree: for though they probably have 


ſeveral ideas diſtin enough, yet it ſeems q 


to me to be the Prerogative of, human 
underſtanding, when it has ſufficiently. , 


them to be perfectly different, and; b 
conſequently two, to eaſt about and con- 
ſider in What circumſtantes they ate 


capable to be compared. And therefore 


1 9 beaſts compare not their ideas 
4 farther 
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farther than ſome ſenſible circumſtances 
annexed to the objects themſelves. The 
other power of comparing, which may 
be obſerved in men, belonging to general 
ideas, and uſeful only to abſtract rea- 
ſonings, we may probably conjecture 
they have not.” He continues; The 
next operation we may obſerve in the 
mind about its ideas, is compoſition; 
whereby it puts together ſeveral of thoſe 
ſimple ones it has received from ſenſation 


and reflexion, and combines them into 


complex ones. Under this of compo- 
ſition may be reckoned alſo that of en- 
larging ; wherein though the compoſition 


does not ſo much appear as in more com- 


plex ones, yet it is nevertheleſs a putting 
ſeveral ideas together thaugh af the ſame 
kind. Thus by adding ſeveral units to- 
gether, we make the idea of à dozen; 
and putting together the repeated ideas 
of ſeveral perches, we frame that of a 


furlong.—In this alſo I ſuppoſe brutes p 
come far ſhort of men. For though they 


take in, and retain together ſeveral com- 
1 binations, 
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binations, or ſimple ideas, as poſſibly 
the ſhape, ſmell and voice of his maſter, 
make up the complex idea a dog has of 
him ;—or rather are ſo many diſtin& - 
marks whereby he knows him: yet I do 
not think they do of - themſelves ever 
compound them, and make complex | 
ideas. And perhaps even where we 
think they have complex ideas, it is only 
one ſimple one that directs them in the 
knowledge of ſeveral things, which poſ- 
fibly they diftjriguith Heſs by their ſight 
man they imagine. Whenever I con- 
tradi Mr. Locke, that immortal name, 
in Hit renſomings in the 'Effay on the 
Human Underſtzriding,”'I do it with 
Alion and modeſty.— Than that there 
nevet was any thing more excellent tom- 
7 Fee art of man. It has greater 
belutits and fewer faults than any other 
treztiſe whatever: He never afferted 
aby thit In it, Thelieve;/ without having 
turned the idea over and over in his mind, 
I do not however think, notwithſtand- 


ing chis, that he is to lead my reaſon 
8 ok. blindfold, 
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blindfold.—I muſt diſſett from him "ih 
regard to what he has here aſſerted.—He 
fays he does not think that brutes of 
themſelves ever compound or make com- 
plex ideas. Let us turm to bis Chapter 
on Complex Ideas, and have hie own 
definition of the term.— He ſays there, 
„As ſimple ideas are obſerved to exiſt 
in ſeveral combinations united together; 
ſo the mind has a power to conſider 
ſeveral of them united together as one 
idea; and that not only as they are 
united in external objects, but as itſelf 
has joined them. Ideas thus made up 
of ſeveral ſimple ones put together, I call 
camplex j;ſuch as are beauty, gratitude, 
à man, an army, the univerſe ; Which 
 ehough/; complicated; of various ſimple 
ideas made up of ſimple ones, yet are 
when the mind: pleaſes, conſidered eam 
by itſelf, as one entire thing, and Rxni- 
tell by one name. He is here wrong 
I think beyond the poſſibility of defence: 
For the ſtory we have quoted from Aulus 
een a brute had manifeſtly 
c Ir 'T 4 the 
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the complex idea of gratitude in his mind. 
He remembered that the man whom he 
ſaw in the circus at Rome, was the ſame 
man who had pulled a thorn from his 
foot in Africa.—The , generous animal 
therefore was influenced by his gratitude 
to protect and ſpare his benefactor, when 
he was trembling at his. feet —He had 
then this complex 1dea, which Mr. Locke 
denies to brutes.— But if this account 
ſhould be thought rather fabulous, which 
is not in any probability the caſe, we will 
not lay much ſtreſs upon it, but apply to 
what we ourſelves have ſeen and known. 
— Will not a dog defend the houſe, 


goods and perſon of a kind. maſter, at the 


peril of his life, againſt all invaders ?—T 


myſelf have known a large Newfound- 
land dog jump into the river where his 
maſter was bathing, and imagining he was 
going ty be drowned, ei; 
hair with an intent to pull him to hore. 
| — What does all this Proceed from, 1 
would aſk in the name of common ſenſe, 
dut from the complex idea of gratitude? 

ns | I hope 
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1 hope not to be actuſed of petulancy, 
which many'are guilty of in their obſer- 
vations upon this great philoſopher, for 
to me his very errors are teſpectable— 
But he is here certainly in the wrong. 
Mr. Locke ſays again 10 1 his Chapter on 
Diſcerning: “ If it may be doubted 
whether beaſts compoun and enlarge 
their ideas mat way tr to an y degree: This 
I think I may be — 5 in, that the 
power of abſtraction is not at all j in them; 
and that the having ng « of general ideas, is 
that which puts a p diftinQjan be- 
Wirt man a brutes.” For it. is 
e obſetve no boötlleps ir in the 
making uſe wy general ſigns fun 
ideas 3 from "which "we my 


aue ks 0 ouſe of wor, 


othet general fi . ®—He de es ab. 
Aach lde 11 0 


then' bag to ſtand as « OR ca rat ve 
out internal ideas, and thoſe ideas being 
| takeh from garde things, if every 


par- 
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particular idea that we take in ſhould 
have a diſtin name, names would be 
endleſs. To prevent this, the mind 
particular objects, to become general; 
which is done by conſidering them in 
the mind as they are ſueh appearances, 
ſeparate from all other exĩſtenees, and the 
circumſtances, of real exiſtence, as time, 
place, or any other concomitant ideas. 
This is called abſtraction, whereby ideas 
taken from particular beings become 
general repreſentatives of all of the ſame 
kind ; ang their names general names, 
anole to whatever exiſts conformable 
to ſuch, abſtract ideas. Such ile 
naked appearances in the mind,” without 
conſidering how, whence, or with what 
others they came there, the underſtand- 
ing lays up (with names commonly 
annexed to them) as the ftatidard to rank 
real exiſtences intg ſorts, as they agree 
with theſe patterns, and to denominate 
them accordingly. Thus the fame colour 
being obſerved to-day i in chalk or ſnow, 
which the mind yeſterday received from 
milk, 
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millt, it conſiders that appearance atone 
makes it a repreſentative of all that 
kind; and having given it the name 
Whiteneſs, it by that found ſignifies 
the fame qualities whereſoever © to de 
imagined or met with; and thus uni ver- 
fals, whether ideas or terins, are made. 
Il cannot agree with Mr; Locke in re- 
the power of abſtracting as well as we. 
- Fhey have not tq be fure general 
names, for they. cannot ſpeak, but they 
Have general ideas. This may fairly be 
inferred from the aecount uf te Ron 
which ſpared his benefactor. 

We may then fairly Sb ie the 
mind of brutes is the ſame” with that” of 
man's in kind, but that it is inferior in 
degree.—It will therefore, in all proba» 
bility, be as icimortal. — We fee, how - 
ever, ſome men whoſe underſfanding is 
much inferior to that of ſome brutes. 
This even Mr. Locke acknowledges.— 
Speaking of animals he ſays: * But yet 
1 cannot but think that there is ſome 


ſmall dull perception, whereby they are 
diſ- 
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diſtinguiſhed from perfect inſenſibility; 
and that this may be ſo, we have plain 
inſtances even in mankind itſelf. Take 
one in whom decrepid old age has blotted 
out the memory of his paſt knowledge, 
and clearly wiped out the ideas his mind 
was formerly ſtored with, and has by 
deſtroying his ſight, hearing and ſmel- 
ling quite, and his taſte to a great degree, 
ſtopt up almoſt all the paſſages for new 
ones to enter; or if there be ſome of 
the inlets juſt half open, the impreſſions 
made are ſcarce perceived, or not at all 
retained ; how far ſuch an one (notwith- 
ſtanding all that is boaſted of innate 
principles) is in his knowledge and intel- 
lectual faculties above the condition of a 
cockle, or an oyſter, I leave to be con- 
ſidered. And if a man had paſſed ſixty 
years in ſuch a ſtate, as it is prohable he 
might, as well as three days, I wonder 
what difference ther@ would have been in 
any intellectual perfection between him 
and the loweſt degree of animals,” —I 
make no doubt but what there are ſome 
nf | % 1 ** animals | 
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animals that are infinitely ſuperior. to 
ſome men.— There is an animal in the 
woods of Java, and in ſeveral parts 
which very much in its body and under- 
ſtanding reſembles a man.—It is the pro- 
duce, travellers ſay, of a baboon and a 
woman They. ſay thoſe creatures will. 
ſometimes. overpower women, and com- 
mit rapes upon them. — This Ouran- 
Outang, they lay, has a great capacity 
in regard to other brutes,-—Suppoſe a a 
man born deaf, dumb, and blind, ag, 
ſome are They can therefore, as Mr. 
Locke fays, acquire no ideas. They are 
therefare inferior. in regard to under- 
ſtanding or ſaul, to this animal. Will 
you then make a ſuperior ſoul ONS: 


5 


fy! tet , 


«File authors of the. Encycloped ie a: 
renebntre dans Huſteuts provinces de Fititerieur bs 
la Guinseg et dans les contries yoilines, cet animal 
appell par les habitans Quaja, Marrow. They refer - 


to. Dr. ; Tycon's Ouranr 4 ſive Homo Syl-, 
veſtris. 755 book j is very ſcarce. , 1 believe it is 
not to be ptocuted any where at Cambridge, but ls 

in ae En af Oriford, GOUT 


when 
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when an inferior is immortal? Where 
then can you draw the line for immors 
tality If you ſay that the Ouran-Ous 
tang is immortal, muſt you not ſay that 
the baboon is immortal ? If you ſay the 
baboon is immortal, muſt you not ſay that 
the common monkey is immortal alſo ? 
his argument muſt therefore tend to 
prove that the ſouls of the ſmalleſt 
inſets, of graſshoppers, of flies, are 
immortal as well as others??? | 

If it ſhould be aſked; if I think the 
_ arguing in this manner can be of any 
ſervice l anſwer, that it can. anſwer, 
that it may teach us to treat brutes with 
greater humanity than we do. — This will 
be of much more ſervice than to afſimi- 
late che human nature to the divine, — 
Man does not want any ſuch reaſonings 
o increaſe his pride, —He rather wants 
ſome arguments to prove that his nature 
reſembles that of the brutes, that he 
may treat them with more humanity.— 


2 It i 18 reckoned illiberal in A man to have 


Mi a partiality for his country — "to 
' with 
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with that that alone of all nations of the 


world may enjoy the charming fweets of 
liberty. We ought, it is ſaid, to confeſs 
ourſelyes citizens of the whole world. 
It is alſo as illiberal not to treat the brute 
creation with the ſame tenderneſs that 
we treat mankind.—We were all of us 
made by the ſame Almighty Power, we 
breathe the ſame air, and we tread upon 
the ſame earth. We are all of us fellow- 
citizens of the ſame univerſe.For my 
part, it is the conſtant cuſtom of my life 
to ſpare even the meaneſt inſect. If by 
chance my footdeprives any one of them 
of exiſtence, that exiſtence is not deprived 
without a ſigh.— The world, as my unele 
Toby ſays in Triſtram . Shandy, is big 
enough, I think, for me, and even the very 
fly that teazes me with buzzing about my 
face. I ſhall alſo think myſelf happy 
if this my book can ſave the meaneſt 
animal in the creation from torture 
The ſaving it a ſingle groan will more 
than comfort me for all the trouble I have 
received in compiling it —nay for the 
it 4 71 cone 
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contempt almoſt of all mankind.— Tho 
' I cannot entirely agree with jour” Trent 
on that the ſmalleſt inſet—- | 
cory'ral ſufferance feels a pang as great 
— ws a giant dies: 
Yet I muſt acknowledge - myſelf of 
opinion that it cannot part with its life 
without ſome anguiſh. One would re- 
ally imagine that ſome people thought 
them incapable of ſenſation. I remem- 
ber to have ſeen a man who was remark« 
able for a good temper and benevolent 
diſpoſition amongſt his companions, take . 
a particular delight in ſhooting old crows. 
—He would laugh when he happened K 
to put ſhot enough in the body of one . 
to make. it fall, and would ſeem as in- 
ſenſible to the pain it expreſſed i in its 
dying moments as the ſtones. that were 
near its feet Or if he did ſhew himſelf 
more ſenſible than them, it would be by g 
endeavouring to imitate. the noiſe that the 
bird made when expiring.—What can this 
proceed from but the being permitted when | 
a ene to run * into flies, as che 
Roman 
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Roman Emperor was wont to amuſe 
himſelf; and to torture other animals un- 
puniſhed.—It is this that makes men in 
general look upon all brutes as mere 
mathines—The diverfion of hunting, 
in my opinion, as well as that of ſhoot- 
ing, feems to contain ſomething in it 
very irtational. It ſeems unworthy of a 
man of ſenſe and reflection to take delight 
in riding, as if he were mad, after ſuch. 
a little animal as a hare, and to ſeem 
tranfported with joy at its being ſeized at 
laſt by the dogs, when it cries like a 
child.—I do not mean, however, to adopt 
the opinions of the Samian philoſopher, 
who taught his ſcholars that the fleſh of 
animals was improper diet—God has 
given us a power, I think, of killing them 
for food; but the killing them wan- 
tonly, or torturing them, cannot but be 
diſpleafing in his eye.—One animal feeds 
upon another throughout the world. — 
Man eats the ſparrow the ſparrow eats 
the ſpider—the ſpider cats the fly—the 
fly again, I ſuppole, eats ſome leſſer ani- 

: 5 | mal, 
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mal, and ſo on ad infinitum.—For we 
are not to imagine, as I believe is com- 
monly the caſe, that there are no inſects 
but what we have the power of ſeeing. 
he bloom of a plum they ſay is 
compoſed of living creatures.—You may 
alſo ſee little animals in water with a 
microſcope.—1 ſuppoſe there are ſome as 
little as we can conceive; Nature ſeems 
to have allowed men to feed on other 
animals, becauſe ſome animals by in- 
ſtinct, which is nature, feed on others, —L 
am ſtraying from my ſubject however into 
another. But ãt is now time to bring my 
work to a concluſion I muſt do it then 
with telling my reader, that he has no more 
right to ſay that I am inclined to Deiſm, 
becauſe I have not mentioned the Chriſ- 
tian Religion more than I have in this 
book, than he has to accuſe the Under- 
graduates at Cambridge, who diſpute in 
the ſchools, where it is the cuſtom to 
ſpeak of philoſophical ſubjects, without 
at all conſidering the Chriſtian Religion. 
They do not ſpeak of it, but they do 
Fs not 


* 
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not mean to throw any reflexion upon it 
by not mentioning it.—Independent of 
the Chriſtian Religion, I muſt ſay, that 
there is not any author to be found who 
advances one convincing proof of a 
future ſtate: I muſt ſay the Chriſtian 
Religion plainly denies the immortality 
of the ſoul ; that I think the ſoul to be 
a quality, and not a diſtin ſubſtance; 
and that I find no reluctance (indepen- 
dent of the Chriſtian Religion) in con- 
cluding with Lueretius,— 
Neve aliquid noſtri poſt mortem poſſe relinqui, 
Cum corpus ſimul, atque animi natura perempta, 
In ſua diſceſſum dederint primordia quæque. 
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r uten or, . | 
21, — 16,, after bad, inſert d. ; 
78. — Is, after alſo, infert in. © e 
44, — ꝙ for perrontationd, deem. 
33. — 9s for font, read ff 'y © 
72, — 4. in Note, for croix, read, ervire, 
77, — 19, for foul; read body. & 
87, — 8. from the bottom, for. gi uer read give. 
1325 s. from. the boom, far auen, read where, 
16. — hat but one, for that, read the. 
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